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CHURCH AND STATE IN GERMANY. 


TEP by step the German Government, or Prince 
Bismarck as guiding and representing it, has moved 

on in the conflict with the Church of Rome, until a series of 
measures has been passed which, if mere human laws made 
by heretics can master the spirit of the Papacy, ought to 
produce the desired effect. The first step taken was to 
sketch out the system which it was thought desirable 
to set up; and of this system the three essential points 
were the banishment of the Jesuits and of those special 
agents of Rome who were supposed to be most 
zealous in the work of alienating the faithful from 
allegiance to their temporal sovereign, the rendering 
amenable to the civil power of local spiritual authorities 
suspected of disaffection, and the compulsory training of 
priests in lay institutions. The next step was to visit with 
fine and imprisonment bishops and other prominent eccle- 
siastics who disregarded the provisions of the new system. 
The Prussian Government, which has not the slightest 
notion of striking with a gloved hand or of making 
itself the least pleasant fined wed im- 
prisoned bishops so vigorously that, if a strong whole- 
some i had been all thet was wanted, no one could 
doubt that such a warning had been given. But 
it was found that this was not by any means enough. 
The bisiops were shut up, but they were still on the spot, 
and ini: the afftirs of their dioceses, and were 
looked on as its spiritual heads, very much as if they had 
not been shut up. They were merely badly-used officials. 
Prince BismaRcK was obliged to go further, unless he 
was content to see himself and his plans openly beaten 
and baffled. He resolved that the offending ecclesiastics 


should be got rid of. But it was not enough to drive 
them out Prussia. They might go to some neigh- 
bouring spot in Germany, and be nearly as troublesome 


as ever. The German Diet was therefore invited to come 
to the aid of the CuancELLor, and it was by no means 
reluctant to do so. A Bill was introduced and passed a 
few weeks ago, by which any clergyman who has exer- 
cised authority, or affected to exercise authority, in con- 
nexion with an office from which he has been legally 
dismissed, or any bishop illegally exercising his functions 
after sentence inst him in a — Court, may be 
removed from his ordinary place of residence and interned 
and put under police supervision in a new place of resi- 
dence assi to him, or sent into exile out of Germany. 
The offi is also to be stripped of his rights of citizenship, 
and he cannot regain them without the previous sanction of 
the Federal Council. Thisis certainly one way of cutting 
the knot. Offending bishops will thus be got rid of. They 
will be sent into exile or put in some safe, quiet, and we 
may guess Protestant place, where, with a vigilant police 
to watch over them, it may be confidently expected that 
they will not do much harm. They may also at the option 
of the Government be sent out of Germany altogether. 
But it is not easy to see where they are to go, unless 
indeed come here. Some intimation was given that 
Luxemburg was to be made a centre of clerical intrigue, 
but Prince Bismarck ordered his obedient journals to 
state very broadly that Luxemburg had better not try the 
experiment. Austria and Belginm would be most reluctant 
to mix themselves up in an ecclesiastical quarrel with 
Germany, even if they desired to do so; and certainly 
the French Government is not in a position to shelter the 
exiles. As Prince Bismarck will himself not wish to 
into controversies with neighbouring Powers about hi 


deposed bishops, he will probably keep them in Germany, 
on the general principle of washing his dirty linen at 
home; and interning is perhaps as efficacious a mode of 
keeping a troublesome person quiet as could be devised. 

But when the offenders have been got rid of, what is to 
happen to the spheres of spiritual authority thus bereft of 
their presiding care? There must necessarily be parish 
priests to carry on the daily work of the communion. There 
must be some competent persons to baptize, to marry, and 
to bury. If possible, there must be new bishops appointed 
in place of the offending ones who have been deposed. But 
a diocese can go on without a bishop much longer and 
better than a parish can go on without its priest. Babies 
will be born and people will die,and human nature will make 
people marry, or wish to marry, whatever statesmen and 
priests may do or however much they may quarrel. Prince 
Bismarck thinks he has devised, and the Prussian Parlia- 
ment has sanctioned, a scheme for providing parishes with 
priests. Either the patron will present a new priest of the 
stamp which the State approves, or he will not. If he does, 
nothing could be better. There will be a priest provided 
without delay or inconvenience, and the parish may be sup- 
posed to be as happy asever. Butif the patron declines to 
present, then, after a certain delay, the congregation is to do 
his work for him, and in all cases where there is no patron, 
the congregation is to be allowed to act at once. The 
Burgomaster of the town, or the Landrath of the country, 
at the request of at least ten male members of the congrega- 
tion, of independent means, is to summon a meeting of all 
the male members of the congregation, and the majority of 
votes at this meeting is to determine who the new incum- 
bent is to be. If there is a parish where ten men of 
independent means are not to be found who care about 
having a priest, then the new law is silent as to what is 
to happen. Arrangements for letting the poor have the 
gospel preached to them are out of Prince Bismarck’s 
province, but if ten men who are tolerably well off want 
a priest, he is willing to recognize that the desire for 
a priest is, under such circumstances, worth noticing. 
To improvise a bishop in the same easy way is not 
feasible. Even Prince Bismarck allows that he cannot 
make bishops. But he can put aconsiderable amount of 
pressure on those whose interest it is to get a bishop 
made. If a bishop of the right stamp, a safe, pru- 
dent, inoffensive man with a proper indisposition to be 
interned, and full of fidelity to the Kina, is established 
in the office vacated by an improper and interned man 
having been expelled from it, everything will go on as 
sangethiy as could be wished. But, if a fixed time goes 
by without any such desirable appointment having been 
made, then a lay commissary is to take possession of all 
property belonging to or administered by the see, and to 
manage it exactly as he pleases, subject only to the control 
of the governor of the province. Prince Bismarck’s Bill 
originally contained a clause providing that, if those 
whose business it was to take steps for the appointment of 
a new bishop neglected their duty, the pay they receive 
from the State should be stopped until they came to a 
better frame of mind. This provision was struck out in 
the Chamber, and Prince Bismarck was willing to let the 
point stand over. But his journals have given their eccle- 
siastical enemies to understand that the stopping of 
salaries in such a case is a rod which Prince Bismakcx still 
has in reserve for them. 

Whether this scheme will practically work is a matter 
as to which few persons not having a profound and inti- 
mate knowledge of German social and religious life would 
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care to offer an opinion. It is not, however, fair to say 
that these new laws are adjuncts to the old which might 
well have been spared. They flow necessarily from what 
are known as the Fak laws, if the Fax laws were to be 
made effectual. If parishes are to have their priests taken 
from them, they must be furnished somehow with new 
priests. If bishops of the wrong sort are to be kept from 
meddling, bishops of the right sort must be procured by 
making it the interest of those who can get bishops ap- 
pointed to have the sees filled. The measures of Prince 
Bismarck are child’s play compared with the measures by 
which Exizspeta and her advisers converted a nation of 
half-hearted Catholics into a nation of half-hearted Pro- 
testants ; and if Catholic Prussia now is at all in the same 
temper and position as Catholic England was in the time 
of Exizasutu, Prince Bismarck may succeed in establish- 
ing a form of the Catholic religion which shall be in har- 
mony with that subordination of the Church to the State 
which is directly opposed to every modern development of 
Catholicism. But there can be no mistake about the issue. 
The ten males of comfortable means who summon a meeting, 
and the majority of the congregation who elect a priest, and 
the priest who when so elected accepts an incumbency, will 
all have shaken off everything beyond a nominal connexion 
with Rome. They will all be doing something of which 
their infallible guide in faith and morals will tell them 
that he and Heaven strongly disapprove. If the warnings 
and threatenings which he will be sure to offer them with 
inexhaustible liberality do not excite any real remorse or 
terror in their minds—if they do not think he is so very 
infallible after all, or if they believe him to be at once 
infallible and mistaken, which experience shows to be not 
at all an impossible state of mind—they will fall in with 
Prince Bismarck’s views, and every year will tend to build 
up more forcibly a religious system which will be Roman 
Catholic only in name. No one can say that such a 
result is not possible. For, if German Catholics hold 
theoretically that the authority of the Church is supreme, 
they also hold that the authority of the State is equal, 
or perhaps greater. In quiet times it is possible and 
convenient to accept in a suspensive and indefinite 
manner, as equally valid, two propositions which are 
logically contradictory. But now the inhabitants of 
Catholic parishes in Prussia will have to abandon this 
pleasant neutrality, and to determine whether they 
mean that the State should be above the Church or the 
Church above the State. That anything like all those 
concerned should act in the same way is in the highest 
degree unlikely. There will be at least a few who will 
obey the State at all hazards, and a few who will obey the 
Church. But the question is, which course the bulk of 
Prussian Catholics will choose, and the issue is now so 
clearly defined that the result cannot remain very long 
doubtful. 


FARMERS AND LABOURERS.’ 


HE strike of the labourers in Suffolk continues, not- 
withstanding the evils which it inflicts on both parties. 

Mr. Mortey and Mr. Dixon, who have with the best in- 
tentions undertaken to negotiate between the employers 
and the workmen, are too strongly pledged to the cause of 
Unions to command the confidence of the farmers. The 
Duke of Rvu7tanb, on the other hand, notwithstanding the 
benevolence of his intentions, began his efforts to effeet a 
compromise by a simple-minded assumption that the dis- 
putants on one side were wholly in the wrong. There is 
still reason to fear that the result of the struggle will be 
determined by greater or less ability to persist rather than 
by argument or sentiment. It is at last admitted that the 
rules of the Union which provoked the contest were in the 
highest degree dictatorial and oppressive. The managers 
of the Union would not object to modify their more ofien- 
sive laws for the purpose of relieving their friends from 
the heavy burden of maintaining the labourers in idle- 
ness. The farmers naturally reply that their objection 
is not so much to any special rules as to the power 
which is exercised by strangers of controlling the men in 
their employ. At a late meeting of the London abettors 
of the quarrel, the Chairman asserted that no strike had 
been ordered during the present year in Suffolk, except in 
two or three parishes. The farmers were not obtuse 
enough to be baiiled by a + contrivance for beat- 
ing them in detail. It had been intended that the great 
body of labourers should remain at work for the purpose of 


contributing to the maintenance of fractions of their body 
which might, according to an organized plan, successively 
strike for higher wages. Nothing could be more justifiable 
than the determination to anticipate the designs of the 
Union managers by a general suspension of labour. The 
fact that more than a thousand men have since been kept 
from starving by the funds applicable to the war with the 
farmers sufficiently proves the formidable character of the 
combination among the labourers and their allies. The 
men who have been locked out would, if they had continued 
in work, scarcely have felt the burden of supporting the 
smal! number of their companions who would trom time to 
time have thrown up their employment. 

All impartial bystanders are convinced that at the com- 
mencement of the lock-out the farmers selected a wrong 
issue. It is perfectly intelligible that they should have 
preferred to deal directly with the cause of the quarrel 
instead of confining themselves to the immediate provoca- 
tion. They knew that the partial strike had been insti- 
gated as part of a general plan of attack by strangers, and 
they consequently held themselves justified in demanding 
that their labourers should renounce their allegiance to the 
Union. Their error consisted in the denial of a right which 
in theory cannot be disputed, although it is for the most 
part vexatiously exercised. Farm-labourers are as fully 
entitled as artisans to form combinations amongst them- 
selves for the purpose of obtaining either a rise of wages or 
any other object which they think desirable. Their em- 
ployers would probably not have questioned the right to 
torm a local Union if the labourers had not placed them- 
selves under the control of a central and distant Council. 
Maturer reflection would have convinced the farmers that the 
right of local combination involves an unlimited discretion as 
to the mode by which it may be rendered most effective. A 
similar question was raised on a larger scale during the 
long struggle of the English and Irish Roman Catholics 
for toleration and equality. Their opponents, while they 
professed to acknowledge the perfect freedom of religious 
opinion, still contended that the subjects of a foreign 
spiritual head were not entitled to the full privileges of 
loyal Englishmen. It was at last found necessary to con- 
sent to the indispensable conditions on which alone politi- 
cal equality could he accepted. The Suffolk farmers 
regard Mr. Ancu and the Leamington Union with as strong 
repugnance as if they had to deal with an Cicumenical 
Council or an infallible Pope; but the right of union in- 
cludes the right of submission to discipline and to external 
authority. ‘Lhe strongest reason for acquiescence in an 
unwelcome conclusion is the impossibility of permanent 
resistance. If the labourers voluntarily place themselves 
under arbitrary government, a denial of their right to obey 
is a violation of natural freedom. 

A few labourers who had been locked out in Lincolnshire 
have been allowed to return to their work without surren- 
dering their cards or certifieates of Union membership. 
The farmers, having for the time defeated the attempt to 
extort an increase of wages, are probably unwilling to enter 
into a more serious struggle. The contest in Saffolk is 
more obstinate ; and the employers have thus far shown no 
disposition to yield. The Union leaders wateh with visible 
uneasiness the heavy drain of several hundred pounds a 
week on their funds. They profess their readiness to 
withdraw any claim which may have been made for an 
increase of wages; and they cannot be expected to abandon 
the main object of contention. Both parties might perhaps 
be well advised in consenting to a truce or tacit eompro- 
mise by which the real cause of dispute might be tempor- 
arily evaded. Many precedents might be found of wars 
undertaken for a special purpose, and ultimately terminated, 
through the exhaustion of one or both belligerents, by 
treaties in which no reference was made to the cause of 
quarrel, The league of the Continental Powers against Eng- 
land towards the end of the American war was formed for the 
avowed purpose of altering the maritime law; yet at the 
general peace in 1783 no coneession was made to the uni- 
versal demand, nor was any mention made of the question 
in the treaties. The Suffollx farmers have to a limited ex- 
tent sueceeded in obtaining workmen on their own terms, 
and they have also provided themselves with the means of 
dispensing in a certain degree with hired labour; but in 
the approaching season the continuance of the lock-out will 
cause great less and inconvenience, and many employers 
must be anxious to resume their ordinary course of opera- 
tions. The sturdy resolution with which the farmers have 
adhered to their own order will not fail to produce a whole- 
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some impression on their men; and their fidelity to the 
common cause may perhaps suggest the thought that the 
labourers in their turn are scarcely exceeding their right 
in allowing themselves to be ruled by a majority. It may 
be doubted whether any body of manufacturing employers 
has exhibited the firmness of the Suffolk farmers. 

If rural agitation becomes general and chronic, the 
prosperity and improvement of agriculture may be seri- 
ously impaired. Cultivation has become more scientific 
and more uctive in proportion to the amount of 
capital applied to the land by considerable employers 
of labour. In some parts of Flanders, and perhaps in 
other Continental districts of limited extent, the gross 
produce of the soil is greater than im the most fertile 
parts of England; but it is obtained at a far heavier cost 
of labour. The best tillage and the finest stock are to be 
found on large farms, from the same causes which enable 
great capitalists to defeat their competitors in manufactur- 
ing industry. The modern doctrine that men work better 
on higher wages has not been confirmed by the recent ex- 
perience of ironmasters and coalowners ; but perhaps large 
farmers might reconcile themselves to a certain advance 
of wages if only they were sure of retaining the control 
of their own business. The crops, the soil, and the 
seasons will not conform themselves to the rules of Trade 
Unions. If colliers think fit to remain idle half the 
week, the consumer is the principal sufferer; but horses 
must be fed at the regular hours, and crops must be 
cut and harvested when they are ready. The grievance 
which the farmers in Suffolk attempted to redress by 
the lock-out was real and genuine, for the enforcement 
of the Union rules might at any time have involved them 
in grave disaster. ‘The remedy which they proposed 
was simple, and it would have been effective, if unluckily 
it had not been both unjust and unattamable. It may 
be hoped that after the close of the dispute the Union 
managers will be less exorbitant in their claims, and that 
the labourers will hesitate to renew a contest in which 
they have found that victory is not easily secured. The 
philanthropic amateurs who at first denounced the conduct 
of the farmers have lately suspended their gratuitous 
exhortations; nor have the landowners who have watched 
the struggle with profound anxiety as yet found opportuni- 
ties of interfering with effect. Much to the credit of both 
parties to the dispute, a friendly feeling still exists 
between the employers and their former workmen. Both 
have the complacent conviction that they are respectively 
in the right, and each party hopes to succeed by greater 
endurance, 


MARSHAL MACMAHON AND M. THIERS. 


HE Ministerial crisis in France lost all its interest 
when it passed out of the hands of the politicians. 
Statesmen even of the meanest type must have some theory 
as to how they propose to deal with public affairs, but General 
DE Cissry has taken office merely as Marshal MacManon’s 
aide-de-camp, and nothing need be expected from him be- 
yond such routine measures as are needed to keep the 
machine of administration in working order. No one; 
seems to be quite clear whether this curious innovation 
upon the ordinary modes of appointing Ministers does or 
does not mark a change of policy on the part of Marshal 
MacManoy. It is perfectly consistent with either supposi- 
tion. The Marsnat was greatly and naturally annoyed by 
the refusal of one party leader after another to help him 
out of the difficulty in which the defeat and resignation 
of the Duke of Brot had him, and he may 
either have determined to deal for the future with men 
whose notions of discipline have a more soldierly colour, or 
may have done so in this particular instance in order to gain 
time to construct a Ministry after a more orthodox pattern. 
Even if the latter view of his intention was the true one at 
the moment of its being formed, it is by no- means certain 
that it will remain the true one. Down to this time 
Marshal MacManon has played the part of Constitutional 
President, but now that he has been driven to make himself 
in some sort a personal ruler, he may find unexpected . 
charms in his new character. His position has a good 
deal changed since he took office a year ago. He was then 
the nominee of a powerful and apparently compact majority, 
and in the first instance he seems to have had no other con- 
ception of his duty than to do what the majority bade him. 
Now, by the vote of the 19th of November, he holds his 


power independently of the majority which appointed 


him, while at the same time this majority is itself broken 
up into discordant fractions. If Marshal MacManon were 
a Republican, his course would be clear. He would dis- 
solve the Assembly with or without its own consent, and 
in the latter case would ask from the new Chamber the 
condonation of his irregular aetion which he would un- 
doubtedly obtain. But, as it happens, Marshal Mac- 
Manon is in no sense a Republican, and if a Republican 
Assembly were now elected he would perhaps insist on 
resigning. He may think that this would be so injurious 
to the true interests of France that patriotism as well as 
ambition demands the retention of the existing Assembly, 
not as being useful in itself, but as filling a place which 
might otherwise be occupied by some more mischievous 
body. In this case Marshal MacManon’s Government must 
remain personal, whether he wishes it or not. No combina- 
tion of parties in the Assembly can claim any real power. 
The Conservative majority which in October had nearly 
agreed upon a Restoration, and in November was 
supposed to be agreed upon a Septennate, cannot 
approach the organization of its own incongruous handi- 
work without splitting up into as many parties as there 
are possible aspects of a seven years’ Presidentship. The 
Republicans, thanks to M. Turers’s personal influence, and 
to the general if not uniform prudence of the Radical 
leaders, are a fairly united party, but they do not command, 
and, unless partial elections multiply faster, are not soon 
likely to command, sufficient support to constitute a 
Ministry. Consequently Marshal MacManoy must govern 
the country himself, or allow it to go ungoverned. Under 
some circumstances this might not be matter for much 
regret. It might be a real gain to France to have order 
preserved, and the Conservatism of a great part of 
the nation humoured, under Republican forms. The 
dread of Republican violence which bas had so large a 
share in former counter-revolutions might thus be allayed, 
and the solution which M. Tuirrs did so much to 
recommend to the nation might be finally accepted. 
But the election in the Niévre suggests serious doubts 
whether this gradual and peaceful conversion of France 
into a Republic is likely to go on under the present Go- 
vernment. The Mryister of the Inrerior has denied the 
statement that M. pe Bovrcomne received official support, 
and if the candidate spoke the truth when he said that 
Marshal MacManon felt an interest in his success, he 
had probably secured the Marsuat’s good will by mis- 
representing what his success would mean. It is not 
unlikely, however, that the Bonapartist candidate may 
have received some incidental help from the Bonapartist 
mayors whom the Duke of BroGiiz was obliged to nomi- 
nate for want of any one more to his mind. It was 
pointed out when the Mayors’ Bill was under discussion 
that the Minister’s choice virtually lay between Re- 
publicans and Bonapartists, since it was only these that 
had any official experience. When the Duke determined to 
get rid of the mayors appointed by M. Gamserra and M. 
Turers, he was obliged to go back to mayors who had been 
appointed under the Empire. 

But the real lesson of Sunday's election goes much 
deeper than the appointment of mayors. It seems to show 
that the French people are getting weary of an inter- 
regnum. ‘They want a settled Government; they want 
fixed institutions; they want some assurance that politi- 
cally to-morrow shall be as to-day; they want reliei 
from the prospect now held out to them of seven 
years of uncertainty ending in an eighth year of possible 
civil strife. They would gladly seek this deliverance at 
the hands of the Republic, but unfortunately the Republic 
cannot be peaceably established unless it is established by - 
the powers that be, or unless the powers that be consent 
to submit their title to the verdict of a general election. 
Probably, if the French nation could be consulted at this 
moment, the choice of an immense majority would be the 
Republic of M. Turers with Marshal MacManon as its 
first President—Republican institutions administered by a 
very strong and very resolute Executive. Butif Marshal 
MacManon will be no party to this combination it is not 
so certain that the Republican enthusiasm displayed in so 
many partial elections will last. The wish fora settled 
Government of some kind may prove stronger than the 
wish for a particular form of settled Government. It 
would have seemed impossible three ago that a 
department which has hitherto returned Republicans 
should now return an Imperiaiist—an Imperialist, too, of a 


most pronounced and unmistakable type, an 
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who tells the electors that in voting for him they have been 
voting for the Empire, and who starts at once for 
Chislehurst to kiss the hands of the ImpertaL Prince on 
the occasion of his success. But time, and ignorance, and 
the conviction so deeply rooted in French minds that their 
misfortunes are caused by treachery have done much to 
mitigate the hatred which raged so fiercely after Sedan. 
Once grant that the French cause was deliberately be- 
trayed, and it follows almost unavoidably that Napotgon IIT. 
was betrayed too. He had nothing to gain by defeat; 
on the contrary, he had staked all he had on victory. 
There was a difficulty at first in settling who had betrayed 
France if the Emperor had not done so; but this was 
entirely removed by the intervention of Bazatne. Few 
Frenchmen now think themselves bound to look any deeper 
into the causes of their disasters than the surrender of 
Metz; and as the tradition of Bazarve’s crime grows 
and shapes itself, the errors of Napoteon III. become 
by comparison matter for pity rather than blame. 
If Marshal Macmanon will not have a hand in 
founding the Republic, he may—at least French electors 
may easily bring themselves to think so—have a 
hand in restoring the Empire; and in this way the 
establishment of a settled Government might be secured, 
though not on the terms which, if left to themselves, 
Frenchmen would most welcome. 


This view of the temper of the nation is not really in- 
consistent with the view put out by M. Turers in his reply 
to the Republican deputation from the Gironde. The per- 
sons to whom this speech was really addressed were the 
Conservatives of the Right Centre. M. Tuters reminds 
them that they have had the chance of setting up Consti- 
tutional Monarchy, and have found themselves unable to 
use it. He reminds them further that the desire of the 
country for a Republic has been unmistakably shown— 
the election for the Niévre is only the second out of 
sixteen elections held since the 24th of May in which 
the Republican candidate has not been successful— 
so that they cannot build any hopes on the result of a dis- 
solution. Lastly, he urges that, as a general election must 
be held some time or other, it had better be held now, since 


delay will only improve the prospects of the Radicals at’ 


the expense of those of the moderate Republicans. The 
return of M. pe Bovrcorne invalidates none of these 
statements. It only gives ground for a fourth, that the 
remedy for a Radical triumph will be sought in the direc- 
tion not of Constitutional or Legitimate Monarchy, but of an 
Imperialist Restoration. The Right Centre are strongly 
opposed to this last result, and this new evidence that it is 
likely to happen ought to give M. Tuers’s argument an 
additional claim on them. It is to be feared, however, that 
among M. Tuters’s many gifts there is not included the 
faculty of charming a wilfully deaf Orleanist. 


M. VAN DE WEYER. 


HE mal qualities of M. Van pe Werer, who was 
through life the most fortunate of men, fully accounted 

for his success, and justified his reputation. Having in his 
youth taken a principal part in the accomplishment of a 
considerable historical event, he consistently declined to 
impair the completeness of his work by consenting to 
further changes. In promoting the independence of 
Belgium he had no intention of furthering the cause of 
democratic revolution, or of aggrandizing the ambitious 
neighbour which had encouraged the first breach in the 
European settlement of 1815. The union of the Low 
Countries under the House of Orance might have been 
deemed the most statesmanlike conception of the Congress 
of Vienna, if only it had not been subsequently condemned 
by failure. From the time when the fall of Napotzon was 
seen to be approaching, some of the ablest politicians of 
England and of Germany busied themselves with various 
schemes for the creation of a State which might be strong 
enough to maintain independence on the Northern frontier 
of France. Before the recovery of Prussia from the cata- 
strophe of 1806, it was thought possible to unite a part of 
North Germany with Holland and Belgium; but finally 
the more practicable project of a Kingdom of the Netherlands 
prevailed. It is useless to inquire whether greater prudence 
and tact on the part of the reigning family and of their Dutch 
advisers might have conciliated the good will of the 
Belgians. M. Van pe WeyYeER grew to manhood in the 
midst of discontent against foreign rule; and he had 


already made himself conspicuous in opposition to the 
Government when the French Revolution of 1830 rendered 
separation feasible. In the rupture with the Netherlands 
which immediately ensued, M. Van DE Weyer displayed the 
energy and courage of a revolutionary leader; but it could 
scarcely have been then anticipated that he would from that 
time become the most adroit and prudent of diplomatists. 
Lord Patmerston was not to blame for disapproving of a 
revolution which had been effected under the auspices and 
for the apparent benefit of France. From the time when 
the rich inheritance of the medieval Earls of Flanders was 
absorbed in the dominions of Burgundy, Belgium, as a 

rovince of Burgundy, of Spain, of Austria, and of the 
Tieath Empire, had never even aspired to @ separate 
existence. The candidature of the Duke of Nemours for 
the crown of the new kingdom justified the suspicion 
of English statesmen, who gradually learned that M. Vaw 
DE Weyer was as little inclined to union with Franee as 
with Holland. His sagacity and firmness contributed 
largely to the maintenance of a kingdom which now boasts 
a creditable history of more than forty years. Future ex- 
perience must show whether it is possible for a minor State 
to retain permanent independence in the midst of the great 
military monarchies of the Continent. It is still allowable 
to regret the disruption of the Kingdom of the Netherlands, 
although during a long peace neither Holland nor Belgium 
has hitherto suffered material loss in consequence of sepa- 
ration. 

Prince Lropotp, as soon as he was selected for the vacant 
throne, had the good sense to repose full confidence in M. 
Van pe Weyer, who became one of the wisest and most 
trustworthy of his advisersand agents. The representation 
of the King of the Belgians in England was one of the most 
important of political offices ; and after the accession of the 
QuEEN the fanaly connexion and personal intimacy between 
the two Courts secured to M. Van DE WEYER additional influ- 
ence. As the trusted counsellor of a King who in course of 
time acquired a great reputation for political sagacity, he 
had sometimes an opportunity of exercising influence in 
European affairs. In the earlier part of his career M. Van pe 
Werer’s social popularity had some effect in removing the 
prejudices which had not unnaturally been entertained 
against a State resulting from a successful revolution. His 
connexion by marriage with a wealthy American family 
settled in England was practically equivalent to naturali- 
zation. Both in the time of Louis Puriprr and after the 
re-establishment of the French Empire M. Van pe Weyer’s 
vigilance was stimulated by frequent intrigues for the an- 
nexation of Belgium, and English statesmen knew that his 
patriotic feeling coincided with their own settled policy. 
M. Van ve Werer had, in consequence of failing health, 
retired from office before M. Beneperti’s project of a treaty 
of annexation between France and Prussia was disclosed 
at the outbreak of the war of 1870; but probably he was 
not surprised by the designs of Napotzon III., whom he 
had uniformly distrusted. His eloquent and indignant 
answer to Mr. Cospen’s recommendation that Belgium 
should disarm in the presence of French menaces and plots 
had some time before given a merited rebuke to the 
apostle of peace. M. Van p—E Weyer was for a short time 
engaged as Minister in the domestic politics of his country ; 
but the main business of his life was to secure Belgian 
independence by diplomatic action, and more especially by 
the cultivation of the English alliance. He was happily 
relieved from the painful duty of engaging in the chronic 
struggle of the clerical and Liberal factions, between 
which Belgian politicians are equally divided. His own 
inclinations were entirely opposed to the supremacy of the 
clergy, but he would have been too prudent to give his 
adversaries an excuse for seeking the patronage of a foreign 
Government. Although his long residence in England, 
and his education of his children as English subjects, must 
have given him a strong interest in the political contro- 
versies of his adopted country, his good sense and good 
taste prevented him from identifying himself with either 
party. His genuine patriotism as a Belgian fortunately 
never clashed with his attachment to English institutions. 

If M. Van pe Weyer’s thoughts had not been concen- 
trated on public affairs, he might probably have attained a 
high literary reputation. His occasional writings were 
spirited and forcible, and he was an accomplished scholar. 
With the exception of Dean Muay, probably none of his 
contemporaries possessed so wide a knowledge both of the 
outsides of books and of their contents. He was at the 
same time a master of bibliography and an omnivorous 
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reader. In his youth he had been librarian of the public 
library of Brussels, where he had the opportunity of grati- 
fying the love of books which afterwards led him to amass 
a vast collection of his own. His memory was surprising 
on many subjects, and especially in relation to books. 
When he had been for many years a resident in England 
he could frequently remember the bookcase and the shelf 
on which any rare or remarkable book was to be found at 
Brussels. His conversation was rich in anecdotes both of 
what he had read and of what he had seen. As a boy he 
had ridden over the field of Waterloo the day after the 
battle, when his political feelings were, probably under the 
influence of his family, already hostile to French domina- 
tion. Before he was thirty he had taken a conspicuous 
part in great affairs, and he had earned the right of access 
to the best society of Europe, which he was fully qualified 
to adorn. There was nothing in his manner of the stiffness 
or shyness of the newcomer into an unaccustomed social 
sphere. Like all persons who have a natural aptitude for 
conversation, he delighted in social intercourse; and his 
diplomatic position, backed by an ample fortune, enabled 
him to gratify his tastes to the utmost. M. Van DE 
Wever’s name will be familiarly recollected by the present 
generation; and perhaps his memory may be preserved 
as that of a chief founder of Belgian independence. 
If the work to which all his efforts were devoted is 
unluckily destined to collapse, the Belgian Revolu- 
tion of 1830 may probably subside into the number 
of obscure events and abortive enterprises. In any 
case it will have been something to give a respectable 
State the opportunity of existing in prosperity and freedom 
for half a century, while many of the Crowns of Europe 
have in the interval rolled in the dust. There is perhaps 
something factitious in the existence of a kingdom which 
shares none of the sacrifices or responsibilities of material 
greatness. Small States are now more insecure than at 
any former period in history, for the same reason which 
has made handlooms and small farms obsolete in England. 
There was a time when Ghent or Bruges could with its 
wealth and its armed population defy a tyrannical sovereign 
or a foreign invader, but at present Belgium would be 
incapable of offering an unaided resistance to France or 
Germany. M. Van pe Wever did much to ensure the fair 
trial of an experiment which has thus far been successful. 
If Belgian independence ultimately proves to have been im- 
possible, the fault will not have lain with a firm and saga- 
cious patriot 


ELECTION PETITIONS. 


y iy city of Galway has emulated the county in furnish- 
ing a leading case in that part of election law which 
refers to intimidation. Mr. Justice Krocx laid down with 
unmistakable distinctness the general proposition that 
spiritual intimidation will make an election void. Theoreti- 
cally, the arguments that spiritual intimidation is not in- 
timidation at all in a sense known to law are not without 
considerable weight. Practically, the interference of the 
priests in an Irish election does produce such an effect that 
the voters cannot be said to vote freely when it is applied 
to them. But the law cannot reach the milder and gentler 
forms of spiritual intimidation. Ifa priest in a gentle, 
unobtrusive manner called at one cottage after another and 
stated that in his opinion every elector who voted for a 
particular candidate would suffer appropriate tortures in a 
future world, it may be reasonably doubted whether any 
judge would hold such interference to be a ground for avoid- 
ing the election. The interfering priest must do much more 
than this in order to vacate the seat of the candidate for 
whom he has successfully worked. In the case of the 
Galway county election the interference of the priests had 
reached the point of denunciations and harangues from the 
altar. In one way this is doing nothing more than to damn 
in a lump those who go astray; and if a priest has a right 
to threaten one man with spiritual penalties, he docs not 
seem to be doing anything very different when he scatters 
his curses over a dozen heads at a time. But Mr. Justice 
Keocn thought that to the Irish mind a denunciation 
trom the altar was such an exceptionally dreadful thing that 
the priests who had recourse to it must be taken to have 
used so unfair a weapon of political war that an election 
should be declared void if won by these means. Logic will 
not help us to understand the distinction, and we must fall 
back on the rough common sense which we are obliged to 
permit to guide us in so many of the difficulties of law. 


When Mr. Justice Keocu pronounced that denunciations 
from the altar were not a permissible form of spiritual 
intimidation in election contests, moderate Roman Catholic 
laymen understood what he meant and thought he was 
right, and this is the best and perhaps only justi- 
fication of his decision. He had got to apply common 
sense to a difficult matter, and this common sense 
was found to be in accordance with the common sense of 
people ordinarily regarded as sensible. Men who are 
capable of believing that an Irish priest knows so precisely 
the conditions of happiness or unhappiness in a future 
world that he can say the one will be secured by voting for 
Captain Noxan and the other by voting for Captain Trencu, 
are not in the least fitted to have the suffrage at all. But 
unfortunately they have got it, and in a rather rough 
fashion a sort of remedy is worked out by laying down that 
these possessors of the secrets of the future may do this 
aud may not do that, may curse delinquent voters quietly 
and may not curse them openly. In the same way the 
recent German ecclesiastical laws have provided that the 
priests may excommunicate sinners in a geutlemanly and 
domestic manner, but must not hurt the feelings of the 
sinners by giving publicity to the action that it is thought 
necessary to take. A man who believes that his priest can 
affect his condition in a future state in the most, awful 
manner, but does not mind so long as what is done to his 
detriment is done in a gentlemanly way, is no doubt in a 
very singular state of mind. But the law must adapt 
itself to facts, and has to deal with all sorts of illogical 
reasoners and half-believers, and thus denunciations from 
the altar may be practically, as Mr. Justice Keocu held. a 
good ground for avoiding an election. 


In the election at the beginning of this year the candi- 
dates befriended by the priests carried the county with 
sych ease that there was no occasion for illegal practices. 
But Mr. O’Donye tt, the clerical candidate for the city, was 
beaten by a large majority, and two candidates directly 
opposed to the priests and their party were returned. 1t 
so happened that one of the successful candidates bad 
actually succeeded to a peerage when he was elected, and a 
new election became necessary. Mr. O’DonneLL was quite 
ready to stand another contest, and this time he managed 
to defeat a candidate who would in other days have been, 
from family connexions and property, a most formidable 
opponent. But it was precisely because he was in this 
way associated with the landowners of the county, who 
had excited the wrath of the priests by supporting Captain 
Trenca at the former county election, that Mr. Joyce 
was thought peculiarly worth beating. The priests set 
to work to beat him. They were, however, careful not to 
lose the benefit of the warning which Mr. Justice Keocu 
had given them. They knew what practices he had de- 
clared to be unlawful, and they carefully abstained from 
them ; and the Bishop who had been especially affected by 
the judgment given in the case of the county election was 
particularly careful not to seem to have anything 
ostensibly to do with the election. But the priests 
once more burnt their fingers. They understood a little 
election law, but not enough. They kept silent at the 
altar, but they rashly imagined that it would do no 
harm if they headed bands of uproarious friends on the 
day of polling and threatened voters coming to give their 
votes whom they thought likely to go the wrong way. 
They so far succeeded as to induce many voters to abstain, 
and their candidate was accordingly returned with great 
triumph. They also indulged in a little byplay. A priest, 
with the help of the Bishop, wrote a most scurrilous letter to 
Mr. Joyce, and they patronized the issue of placards in which 
the name of Mr. Joyce was associated with the hated 
name of Mr. Justice Krocu. But it was not by errors of 
this sort that they did their candidate any real harm. A 
priest may be scurrilous and mendacious and yet not affect 
an election. He is only exercising the right of a British 
subject to exhibit such qualities as he considers will best 
win the admiration and support of those who know and love 
him most. But when the priests headed mobs at a mo- 
ment when the poll was actually going on, they ran a risk 
which it is curious that they did not foresee. They will 
know better for the future. They have learnt a new lesson 
as to what they may not do. But it can scarcely be said 
that, so far as political influence goes, the warnings they 
receive do them much harm. Irish electors seem to regard 
these interferences of law against spiritual coercion as rea- 
sons why they should love spiritual coercion more than 
ever; and perhaps nothing could suit the priests better 
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than to have an election petition decided against them and 
their nominee. 

It might certainly have seemed that it did not require 
great acumen to guess that for priests to encourage mobs 
on the day of the election to intimidate opponents was an 
illegal practice. But when it is said that the priests did 
not know enough election law, it must be owned that, ex- 
cept in very plain cases, no one can pretend to know enough 
election law. It is entirely impossible to tell beforehand 
what practices a judge will overlook and what he will con- 
demn. By degrees, no doubt, something like a body of 
election law will be framed. But at present the judge is 
obliged to look mainly at the facts before him, and to form 
an opinion about them without laying down any principle 
that will be a guide to another judge sitting at another 
place. Mr. Justice Mettor has confirmed the election of 
Mr. Cross for Bolton, whose seat was attacked on two 
grounds besides that of bribery, which was scarcely 
attempted to be proved. The personation agents for 
Mr. Cross had invented a device, by gumming pieces 
of paper into the register, and then tearing them off 
and sending them to friends outside, by which it became 
known, or it was at least intended to become known, who 
had voted. The practice was very reprehensible, but 
in the opinion of Mr. Justice Mettor it only ex- 
posed those engaged in it to penalties, and did not 
affect the election. In the same way he held that a 
letter signed by the agents of the sitting member and 
addressed to voters might expose those agents personally 
to the penalties for bribery, and yet that the letter was 
not an act of bribery sufficient to unseat the member. It 
is evidently one of the nicest and most difficult questions 
of election law, whether an illegal act performed in the 
interest of the candidate by an indisputable agent of the 
candidate may yet be so wholly personal to the agent that 
its illegality does not affect the result of the election. The 
shades of agency in elections are so subtle that no one can 
say in what way very doubtful cases will strike the mind 
of an election judge, and to this extent the law must 
of course remain uncertain. There will always again 
be some difference of opinion among judges as to how 
far acts done at some former time and tending to 
influence the electors are connected with the parti- 
eular election in question. At Windsor Mr. Gakpner 
was declared by the judge to have given presents 
and festivities to the electors with a view of winning 
popularity at the next election, whenever it took place. 
But his seat was not forfeited, because no election hap- 
pened to take place until long after these gifts had been 
made. Colonel Deakin, on the other hand, was unseated 
for having given his tenants permission to shoot rabbits on 
his estate three weeks before the time when an election 
took place. These decisions are not really conflicting. A 
man may strive to win popularity by gifts, and to provoke 
fear by turning out tenants disposed to vote against him, 
and he may act avowedly in the hope that he will thus be 
returned as member for the borough where he is operating. 
The only thing is, that he must be lucky enough not to be 
surprised by a sudden dissolution while his operations are 
going on. But if he has gained the popularity he 
seeks, or made himself sufficiently terrible, at a date 
clearly antecedent to the particular election at which his 
operations bear fruit, and he is returned, then his seat is 
safe. Not soif the same operation had been carried on just 
before the time when an election takes place. This is the 
law so far as these two decisions can be said to have es- 
tablished it ; but it is obvious that most difficult questions 
might arise as to the length of time which must have 
elapsed to make gifts and acts of intimidation innocuous 
on the part of a person who all along makes it known that 
he will be a candidate when an election comes. Hach 
election judge will have his own wews on such a point, and 
therefore on this head, as also on that of agency, there will 
always be an uncertainty in the law, and no one can tell 
precisely beforehand what it is legal or illegal to do. 


FAMINE AND EINANCE IN INDIA. 


— is an evident disposition ex the part of some of 
the English newspgpers in India to make light of the 
famine in Bengal. This may in part be attributed to a 
natural reaction against the sensational statements of the 
Friend of India and the Times’ Correspondent. These 


suthorities would probably say that they had represented 


the coming scarcity in the strongest possible colours because 
they knew that the English public could be roused by no 
other means, and that, without rousing the English public, 
the requisite amount of pressure would not be exercised on 
the Government of India by the Home Government. It is 
not our business to discuss the allowable limits of con- 
scious exaggeration in a good cause, but it is unfortunate 
when this exaggeration involves attacks upon persons whose 
official position obliges them to tell the truth. So far as 
the telegrams which used to startle the English public 


merely overstated the probable demand for food, no harm . 


was done; but when, in order to sustain these over- 
statements, the policy of the Viceroy had to be censured, 
there was injustice as well as exaggeration, and even 
a pious motive cannot excuse this. The Indian news- 
papers which take the opposite view of the facts have 
allowed themselves to go equally far im the other direc- 
tion. Happily they have no influence on the action of 
Government, and as Sir Ricnarp Temp has himself gone 
over the ground, it cannot be of much avail to assure him 
that the distress which he has seen with his own eyes has 
no existence in fact. But to treat the famine as only a 
rather worse scarcity than common, and tg ridicule the 
VicrRroy’s preparations as a mere burdening of the Indian 
taxpayer for the gratification of a sentimental public in 
England, may do a good deal of incidental mischief in dis- 
tricts lying remote from the scene of actual distress. It 
will not modify the action of the Government, but it will 
help to make that action unpopular when the time comes 
for paying the bill. 

The true explanation of any discrepancy which may here- 
after be found to exist between the preparations to meet 
the need and the need itself seems to be that it was not 
possible to ascertain at first whether the famine would be 
equally severe in all the districts in which scarcity was 
known to be inevitable, or whether it would be very much 
worse in some districts than in others. The determination 
of this fact depended upon data which were not to be had 
at the time when the Viceroy had to make his plans. For 
example, the Fifteenth Special Narrative describes the 
results of the rubbee, or spring harvest, as exceedingly diffe- 
rent in different districts. ‘South of the Ganges the yield 
has been much beyond expectation. In Sarun the crop 
was greatly injured by hail. In part of Chumparun there 
had been as good as no spring harvest at all. On the 
other hand, in the districts where the mohwa-tree grows 
“ the crop this year has been singularly full and abundazxt, 
“ forming a most material addition to the food supply of 
“the poorer classes.” These variations must make a con- 
siderable difference in ‘the strain to which the relief 
system will be subjected, and if they could have been 
exactly foreseen, it might have been possible to re- 
duce the preparations in proportion. But in dealing 
with unknown quantities such as weather and harvests, 
the Government of India had to make its choice between 
preparing for the worst and assuming the best. It very 
properly took the former course, and thereby earned the 
hostility of a class of journals which, if the preparations 
had fallen short of the need, would have been busy in de- 
nouncing the Vicgroy’s wicked parsimony. In England 
the disposition to underrate the extent of the Vicrroy’s 
preparations was increased by the accidental circumstance 
that in Tirhoot, where the stress of the famine was first 
felt and continues to be felt most severely, the transport 

ements were not finished in time, and the famine got 
a little ahead in consequence. That accidental start has 
now been made up, and to all appearance the Government 
will be perfectly able to bear all the pressure that can be 
put on it. Down tothe middle of April the supplies of 
grain in the local markets were in most districts sufficient 
to meet the demand—#in other words, the famine was 
still a famine of money wherewith to buy food, not a 
famine of food itself. Private trade was still carrying 
grain into Behar at the rate of more than ten thousand 
tons a week. In the North of Chumparun and in Tirhoot 
distress was on the increase, and the number of persons 
resorting to the relief-works was daily becoming larger. But 
the arrangements for dealing with these growing numbers 
were more than keeping page with their increase ; and what 
three weeks before had been “hungry mobs clamorous for 
“relief” were “‘ by, being transformed into organized 
‘gangs of workpeople.” The village system to which Sir 
Georce CampBEct attached so much importance was being 
rapidly extended, and in this way the Bengal Government 
expected to avoid overcrowding on the larger works and the 
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dangers arising from the massing of large and unmanage- 
able bodies labourers. In the Patna 
comprising Tirhoot, Chumparun, and n, the esti- 
mates of distress at the worst season, formed by Sir 
RicuarD TEMPLE, promised to be even more than rea- 
lized. In the fortnight ending the 16th of April the 
number of labourers on the ee = ype 
against 539,353 in the previous fortnight. But agains 
this must be A the facts that in the Bhagulpore division 
the distress promises to be considerably less than Sir 
TEMPLE’s estimate, and even in Rajshahye, where 
alarmists predicted that the famine would altogether get 
the better of the Government, it promises to be somewhat 
less than the estimate. 

The details of the Indian Budget which have now come 
to hand have an interest only second to the details of 
the famine organization. It is to them that we must 
look for security against future calamities of the same 
sort. The estimated cost of the famine is six and a 
half millions, without. reckoning the indirect cost in the 
shape of diminished revenue. “If,” says the resolution 
of the Government of India, ‘“‘ the occurrence of serious 
“ deficiency in the food supplies of the people depended 
“upon causes so rare as the potato disease which pro- 
“ duced the Irish famine . . . thenecessary funds might 
“ legitimately be raised by loan if the ordinary resources 
“of the State should prove imsufficient. Unfortu- 
“nately, drought, which is the cause of all serious 
“and extensive famines in India, cannot be regarded as an 
“ extraordinary visitation.” Within ten years there have 
been famines in Orissa, in the North-West provinces and 
Rajhpootana, and in Behar and Bengal. Consequently 
loans cannot be safely depended on to meet future charges 
arising from this cause. There is no room for talking about 
spreading the cost of a famine over more than one genera- 
tion, when each generation may look to having to bear the 
cost of nine famines to its own share. In future, therefore, 
it will be necessary that “ besides a fair surplus of income 
“over ordinary expenditure, such a margin should be 
“ provided in addition in ordinary times as shall constitute 
“a reasonable provision for meeting occasional expenditure 
“upon famines.” There must be, in short, two surpluses ; 
an ordinary surplus for guarding against unforeseen dis- 
asters, and a famine surplus for guarding against foreseen 
disasters. But while thus resolving to be beforehand 
with the consequences of famine, the Government of 
India is also determined to he beforehand with its 
causes. “A gencral review is now being made of 
“the whole of Her Masgsty’s dominions in India as 
“ regards liability to famine, from the want either of works 
“of irrigation or of means of communication”; and as 
soon as this is completed the Government will consider 
“how far it may be desirable to accelerate the construc- 
“tion of reproductive public works; and if so, how the 
“necessary funds shall be provided.” Upon the first of 
these heads there cannot, we conceive, be much question. 
If it is ascertained that, by the construction of certain 
public works, British India can be virtually seeured against 
famine, these works cannot be too quickly carried out. 
To delay the execution would not be merely to sacrifice 
higher considerations to economy, it would be to sacrifice 
economy itself. The cost of making irrigation-works 
and railways wherever they are held to be required 
for the prevention of famine will be so large that it 
must be defrayed by loan; and if, in order to spread 
the issue of this loan over a number of years, several 
famines have to be encountered which might have been 
avoided by issuing it at once, the result will be to saddle 
the Government with fresh expenditure out of income at 
quickly recurring intervals in addition to the Yaga 
expenditure to be provided for by borrowing. This result 
of delay is too obvious to escape notice, and it may there- 
fore be confidently expected that, as soon as the survey of 
the wants of the country in respect of irrigation and com- 
munication and the estimates of the cost of meeting these 
wants are completed, money will be borrowed to an amount 
which will admit of the works being executed with the 
shortest possible delay. 


A MINISTER OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
ORD HAMPTON’S speech in favour of the appoint- 
ment of a Minister of Public Instruction afforded a 
curious illustration of the common belief in the power 
of words, or rather of titles. Even in the wording of 


his proposal Lord Hampron was open to criticism; for, 
if such a functionary were required, he ought to be 
called Minister of Kducation, and not to borrow his 
designation from France. The Duke of Ricumonp, stimu- 
lated into unwonted vivacity by contrast with Lord 
Hampton’s solemn gravity, properly replied that he was 
himself already Minister of Tanostion, and that he had 
no desire to be reduced, in the discharge of his duties 
affecting the diseases of cattle, to the condition of a first- 
class veterinary surgeon. Those who hold the opinion of 
Lord Hampton can scarcely deny that the Department of 
Edueation is almost superfluously rich in officers. Among 
the Duke of Ricumonp’s predecessors have been Lord 
Layspowye, Lord Russett, Lord Granvitie, and Lord 
Ripon; and the recently created office of Vice-Presi- 
dent has been held by Mr. Lowe, Mr. Bruce, and 
Mr. Forster. It may be doubted whether the ordi- 

members of the Committee of Privy Council add 
much to the efficiency of the department. The Duke 
of Ricumonp’s statement that he profits by the advice of 
Lord Satissury and Mr. Harpy has an oflicial and con- 
ventional sound. India and the army probably leave little 
time for attention to the representations of School Goards. 
If the President of the Council is at any time unwilling or 
unable to superintend the details of education, the proper 
remedy is retirement or transfer of oflice, rather than the 
creation of a new administrative Board. The popular 
assumption that the President of the Council must be a 
peer is entirely inaccurate. In Lord AperpgEN’s Govern- 
ment, Lord Joun Russel. was at one time President of the 
Council and leader of the House of Commons. Any other 
commoner would be equally capable of holding the office ; 
nor is there any reason why the Vice-President, like 
several Under-Secretaries of State, should not occupy a 
seat in the House of Lords. Lord GranviLLe incidentally 
suggested that an existing anomaly would be abated 
by the revival of the office of Lord High Treasurer, 
instead of the arrangement by which the Prime 
Minister is merely a member of a Commission. The 
dignity of Lord President has accidentally survived, while 
the Treasury, like the Admiralty, has been put in com- 
mission, and consequently the head of the Government 
has no precedence except that of a Privy Councillor. It 
is more convenient to find new duties for old offices than 
to multiply departments as the functions of government 
become more complicated. 

No practical weight attaches to the complaint that there 
is a difficulty in detining the respective responsibilities of 
the President and Vice-President of Council. In theory the 
chief of a department is exclusively responsible; and if his 
subordinates happen to be abler or more active than himself, 
the efficiency of administration is not impaired. For the 
most part responsibility means nothing but. the duty of 
answering questions which may from time to time be put 
in either House of Parliament. The business of a Govern- 
ment office is conducted on the same principles with 
the business of a great industrial or commercial under- 
taking, in which every man does the work for which he 
is best fitted. A Railway Company is controlled some- 
times by the chairman, sometimes by the secretary, 
the manager, or the solicitor, on a principle of natural 
selection or unconscious competition. It is idle to 
maintain that the Vice-President of the Council prepon- 
derates over his chief merely because he moves the Estimates 
for Education in the House of Commons. The work of 
the department is distributed aceording to arrangement or 
understanding between the President of the Council and 
his colleague. Mr. Forster and Lord Riroy happened to 
be personal friends; and Mr. Forsrzr had accepted the 
Vice-Presidency for a special purpose with the rank of 
Cabinet Minister. The Elementary Education Bill would 
not have been more easily passed, and the quarrels about 
the 25th Clause would have been neither more nor less 
bitter, if Mr. Forster had called himself Minister of Edu- 
cation. The celebrated Minister of Public Instruction who 
boasted that all the schoolboys in France were constru- 
ing the same Latin sentence at the same moment may 
perhaps have found sufficient occupation in enforcing a 
happy uniformity of studies. To the simpler task of 
controlling parish schools and Government grants the 
Duke of Ricumond, with the aid of Lord Saxpoy, ought 
not to be unequal. The Duke of Ricumon» appropriately 
asked whether Lord Hampron’s Minister of Instruction was 
to extend his supervision to Ireland. The Commissioners 


of Education in that country have enough to do with the 
bishops, the priests, and Mr. O’Kererrs. 
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Lord Granvitte showed good sense in objecting to an 
increase in the number of great public departments. It is 
highly desirable to restrict the number of the Cabinet ; and 
Mr. Drsraett has received just credit for discountenancing 
the system of providing for the greatest possible number of 
partisans by making them Ministers of the first rank. Twenty 
or twenty-five years ago demands were frequently made for 
the creation of new offices; and the President of the Poor 
Law Board, though his duties were wholly administrative, 
was often admitted to the Cabinet. No advantage resulted 
from the experiment, though it is convenient that the 
secondary Ministers should have seats in Parliament. Pro- 

ls have sometimes been made for the appointment of a 
inister of Agriculture and Commerce, although the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade has no important duties to dis- 
charge. In the last Conservative Government the President 
of the Board of Trade was a Cabinet Minister, because he 
happened to be also Duke of Ricumonp. Mr. Bricut, who 
succeeded to the office, was a more considerable party 
leader; but he never troubled himself with the details of 
administration. Mr. Caicnester Fortescue had earned 
repose by his exertions in promoting Irish legislation, and 
he had already attained Cabinet rank. A President of the 
Board of Trade who is not in the Cabinet is perfectly 
competent to send inspectors to report on railway acci- 
dents. When he attempts indépendent interference, he 
generally finds that he has either failed or produced mis- 
chief. When pending controversies are settled, the Presi- 
dent and the Vice-President of the Council will have little 
to do except to exercise a general superintendence over the 
permanent Secretary and his colleagues. Grants must be 
given to schools according to certain rules which will 
have been definitively settled. There is no more 
prevalent or more flagrant error than the belief that legis- 
lation, which is only required at long intervals, is the 
proper business of a Minister. The discretion of the 
Secretaries of State is so wide, and relates to matters 
so important, that they necessarily belong to the Cabinet. 
In general, it would be well to exclude the representatives 
of the Local Government Board and the Board of Trade, 
the Postmaster-General, the Irish Secretary, and the Vice- 
President of the Council. 

It is strange that a Parliamentary and official veteran 
can be found to dilate seriously on the advantages of 

neral education. The heretics who secretly dissent 
rom the popular doctrine are careful to keep their per- 
versity to themselves. Eating and drinking matter far 
more than reading and writing; but no demand has been 
made for the appointment of a Minister of Food, except, 
indeed, so far as nutriment depends on agriculture. In all 
branches of administration, the need of superintendence by 
a Cabinet Minister depends not on the magnitude of the 
objects to be attained, but on the nature of the duties 
which are to be dischar, The Foreign Secretary 
has in ordinary times little to do, but he may at 
any moment have occasion to take a step which ulti- 
mately involves the issue of peace and war. The re- 
gulation of the force of the army and navy and the 
control of the policy of India cannot be entrusted to 
subordinates. he Home Secretary is practically at 
the head of all domestic administration. A Minister 
of Justice, after the enactment of a code and the 
organization of a complete judicial system, could only 
appoint judges as they are appointed now, and then sit 
still while they discharged their duties. A Minister of 
Education will find ten years hence that School Boards are 
or are not universally established, and that conscientious 
and sectarian squabbles have, as it may be hoped, settled 
themselves. He will then, through secretaries and clerks 
who will have little need to consult their chief, distribute 
the Government grant to those who have complied with 
fixed conditions. The President of the Council will be 
at leisure for his veterinary and official functions, and 
the Vice-President will subside into an Under-Secretary, 
like his analogous predecessor, the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade. Mr. Forsrer, in carrying his great 
measure, has left an easy task to future Ministers of 
Education. 


SCOTCH CHURCHES. 
HE two great ecclesiastical Parliaments of Scotland 


are = now holding their annual meetings in Edin- 
burgh. The grey old palace at the foot of the Canongate 


has been waked up from its dreams of the romantic past 


for a brief period of mild splendour, and the society of the 
Northern capital is gently exhilarated by the Lorp Hicu 
Commiss1oner’s levées and dinner-parties. His Lordship, 
as representing the QuEEN, holds regal state at Holyrood, 
and an escort of dragoons clatters behind his chariot as he 
drives to and from the hall of the Assembly. He has a 
purse-bearer, in black velvet, with a bag-wig and a sword ; 
and a pair of little pages, in red coats, knee-breeches, and 
white wigs, to stand behind his chair and carry his pocket- 
handkerchief. He sits on a throne overlooking the 
Assembly, with the Moderator below him, and is of course 
an object of intense interest to the ladies, who form a con- 
siderable part of the audience. When he has anything to 
say to the Assembly, he addresses the members as “ Right 
“ Honourable and Right Reverend.” It is of course the 
Assembly of the Established Church which this brilliant 
luminary gilds with his beams. In a hall close by sits 
another Assembly—the Assembly of the Free Church— 
which has a Moderator in a Court-suit like the 
other Moderator, its variegated beds of millinery, and all 
the forms and ceremonies of the rival Assembly, with just 
one important exception. There is no Lord High Com- 
missioner to call the members “ Right Reverend and Right 
‘“* Honourable,” there are no little pages ordragoons. The 
Free Church holds, however, that, if it has no Lord High 
Commissioner to sit on a throne above its Moderator, that is 
not its fault. He ought to be there, and would be welcome 
if he came, and theoretically a place is still kept for him 
in case he should drop in. The Free Church, in short, 
regards itself as the true Church of Scotland, and the 
Established Church as a false Jacos which has deluded the 
State and stolen the birthright of the firstborn. In 
separating from the Establishment, the Free Church did 
not renounce its claim to be identified with the State, and 
at different times there have been rumours that it was not 
unwilling to be reconciled. The mind, or perhaps we 
should say the heart, of the Free Church has, however, 
been agitated on another side. Attempts have been made 
to patch up a marriage between the Free Church and the 
United Presbyterian, or, as it is familiarly known in Scot- 
land, the U.P., Church. The United Presbyterians adhere 
to the voluntary principle, and demand that all Churches 
should be separated from the State, which is, of course, a 
very plain and consistent proposition. The Free Church 
clings to the opposite principle, but gets nothing by it. 
It is in favour of an Establishment, only it holds that it 
ought itself to be the Establishment, and that the Church 
which at present occupies that position has no right to it. 
Unfortunately, there is no prospect that its adhesion to this 
principle will bring about the application of it which it 
desires, and consequently a considerable section of its 
members appear to doubt whether it might not be as well 
to drop it altogether. 


The Free Church is thus, as it were, ina tender flutter 
between two sweethearts. It looks fondly back upon the 
State, and yet it is not insensible to the charms of the 
United Presbyterians. The proposed abolition of patronage 
has added still further to its embarrassments, inasmuch as 
it practically concedes the very point upon which the 
Free Church quarrelled with the State. The founders of 
the Free Church declared that they could not remain 
in the Establishment if patronage were upheld; but, 
if patronage is to be abolished, there is no longer any 
reason for secession. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
abolition of patronage will be, in effect, the abolition of 
the Free Church in its present form. It may retain its 
name and its independent organization, but the ground 
on which it has hitherto stood will have been cut away 
from it, and it must invent some new raison d’étre. The 
Free Church Assembly is evidently aware of the necessity 
of providing for this contingency, and an influential mem- 
ber has given notice of a series of resolutions to the effect 
that the Assembly is very glad to find that the Government 
has at last discovered its mistake, but that it thinks it 
highly unbecoming that the Free Church should not have 
been taken any notice of in the matter, and that, even if all 
difficulties with regard to patronage can be got over, there 
are “ weighty considerations which must enter into the 
“* determination of the expediency and propriety of renew- 
“ing the connexion with the State.” The conclusion is 
that the Duke of Ricumonn’s Bill is a “loud call” to 
the Free Church to advertise in every possible way 
its fundamental principles—in other words, that it is 
the original patentee of the No Patronage dogma, and 
that all imitations are spurious. In effect, the meaning 
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of these resolutions would seem to be that the Free 
Church has no objection whatever to be put in the place 
of the Church of Scotland—a place which it has per- 
sistently claimed as its own—but that it very much objects 
to be absorbed by its rival; and that it is quite prepared, 
if its old quarrel is put an end to, to invent a new one. It 
is possible that, if'it were left to the great body of the laity, 
they would be quite content that the two Churches should 
be united; but there is a practical difficulty here which 
seems to have beenrather overlooked. The great object of the 
Free Church has been of course to compete with the Estab- 
lished Church, and it has accordingly planted churches all 
over the country, and enlisted a large body of ministers, 
schoolmasters, precentors, pew-openers, and in short all 
the rank and file of a sectarian army. All this machinery 
has been provided on the theory that it was necessary to 
save the people from a false Church; but what will be the 
use of it when there is no longer any difference between 
the one Church and the other? There may be room 
for the Free Church as an antidote to a poisonous 
Establishment, but is there any need for a double 
dose of precisely the same sort of physic? This is a 
question on which the interest of the practitioners will 
perhaps outweigh the choice of the patients. In some of 
the larger towns both Churches might find enough to do, 
but in a great many parts of Scotland there would be two 
ministers and two churches where only one was wanted. It 
will be seen, therefore, that the great obstacle to recon- 
ciliation turns on the disposal of duplicate apparatus. The 
Free Church is, in fact, pretty much in the position of an 
agitating League which has been unfortunately successful 
in carrying its Bill, and finds that there is no longer any 
excuse for soliciting subscriptions. There is no alternative 
bnt to disband the staff or start a new cry. 

The kind of business which comes before the two 
Assemblies is pretty much the same, but the Free Church, 
as is perhaps natural, appears to be more disposed than 
the Established to sensational views and violent remedies. 
The drinking habits of the Scotch people are still, it seems, 
a great stumbling-block in the way of both Churches. In the 
Free Assembly an elder from Kinmundy made some startling 
statements. He had heard, he said, “that even in fash- 
“jionable shops in Regent Street, London, luncheon-bars 
“were provided, at which brandy, wine, porter, and ale 
“were served, free of charge, to the ladies who went there 
“todo shopping.” And he had “further been told that 
“he would be astonished to hear the names of members 
“of Parliament who had gone down to their work 
the House considerably the worse of stimulants’”—a 
statement which, oddly enough, was received with “ ap- 
“ plause.” It might have been suggested to the worthy 
elder that, even if there was no mistake about his facts, 
the Free Church has apparently a sufficiently hard task in 
endeavouring to check intemperance at its own doors 
without troubling itself about members of Parliament and 
ladies in London. In another case, the Assembly had 
to exert its authority in order to prevent some fanatics at 
Inverness from enforcing a rule of their own invention— 
that no brewer is morally fit to be an elder. A member 
remarked that Jonny Knox, in the First Book of Discipline, 
laid it down that ministers were entitled to an allowance 
for beer; but no one seems to have had the courage to 
remark that it would perhaps be well for Scotland if the 
people drank more beer and less whisky. If the rule 
were applied to brewers, it would have to be extended to 
distillers, and the members of the Assembly might then 
have found themselves bound in consistency to forswear 
their toddy. Yet the motion for exclusion seems to have 
had many supporters. The incident is remarkable only as an 
illustration of the temper of the Free Church. The Esta- 
blished Church is equally distressed about intemperance, 
but is disposed to deal with it in a more reasonable spirit. 
If there were no other difficulties in the way of amalgama- 
tion, the keen and a ive sectarianism of the Free 
Church would probably prove a source of fresh divisions. 


CONSTITUTIONALS. 
E substantive “ constitutional,” though perhaps not as yet re- 
ceived in our dictionaries, is well understood to signify a 
sacred observance which to some ns is almost as necessary as 
attendance upon divine service. e sus that the name had 
its origin at the Universities, and probably at Cambridge. In 
that most mathematical of towns the normal day’s work of the 
virtuous student included an hour or two's tramp along one of the 


cheerful high roads which radiate from a common centre like the 
lines in a geometrical diagram. The very names which have been 
conferred upon them by popular indicate the temper of mind 
in which they are enerally trodden. The “ senior wrangler’s 
walk,” the “ parallelogram,” and—most significant, but to the 
general public most mysterious of titles—the “yds,” are de- 
scriptive of the paths themselves and of the persons who use them, 
Many are the weary students who have tramped their daily allow- 
ance of exercise along roads of which we hope it is not offensive to 
say that they are amongst the ugliest in the Queen’s dominions, 
and who have been vexed even in their hours of relaxa- 
tion by a dismal dance through their brains of grim mathematical 
symbols. Even if they perform their treadmill round in 
pairs, the conversation of the sufferers turns upon the differential 
calculus, or at most condescends to an estimate of the chances 
of the coming tripos. And yet we have no doubt that the 
“constitutional ” even of the most strenuous student is of essential 
service to him, though some more exciting recreation would pro- 
bably do him more good by more thoroughly distracting his mind. 
By the man engaged in professional pux‘suits in London the want 
is still more deeply felt. The difficulty of taking any agreeable 
exercise is exceedingly great. A few virtuous persons may keep 
down the girth of their waistcoats by some kind of gymnastic ex- 
ercises or by a morning ride. But the majority are content with 
such physical labour as is necessary to take them from their houses 
to their chambers, and which may perhaps amount to four or five 
miles walking ina day. A man who has been previously accus- 
tomed to some athletic sport finds this allowance insuflicient, and 
not unfrequently suffers in health from his enforced deprivation. 
He will probably supplement his daily round by an occasional 
march into the country, and the best mode of combining pleasure 
with exercise in such performances deserves some consideration. 

As London grows, the difficulty of finding anything like a 
satisfactory walk becomes daily greater. The suburban region 
which, not many years ago, could still show charming specimens 
of English country, is being rapidly swallowed up by a locust-like 
invasion of semi-detached villas. Nothing can be imagined more 
depressing to the soul of man than this kind of compromise, which 
too often combines the evils of town and country. It has neither 
the liveliness which delighted Johnson at Charing Cross, nor 
the charm of solitude. The houses have all the appearance of 
awkward cockneys who have settled themselves amongst fields by 
some accident, but have not acquired the habits of country life. 
They are as little in harmony with the scenery as Mr. Cook's 
tourists with an Alpine valley. To walk for miles through rows 
of such dwelling-places is to suffer from a waking nightmare. We 
would suggest, for example, to anybody who likes to try the expe- 
riment, to start from Hyde Park Corner and walk through Ken- 
sington to Hammersmith, Kew, Brentford, and Hounslow. He will 
pass through a street—for with few intervals it is little else—some 
ten miles in length, composed almost exclusively of mean 
houses, with scarcely a scrap of garden, which for all practical 
purposes might as well be within hearing of Bow bells. Let him 
then remember that he might have walked for an equal distance 
in the opposite direction onl have met with nothing more cheering to 
the lover of scenery. He will begin to think of London as of some 
monstrous polyp, or as resembling Hugo's piewvre, stretching out 
its gigantic arms over green fields, darkening the sky, befouling 
the streams, and extending the reign of all that is hideous and 
squalid. Our ancestors were grumbling two or three centuries 
ago over the monstrous growth of London, and old Cobbett was 
never tired of denouncing the “wen.” What would they have 
thought could they have been transported to the present day, and 
what will be the fate of our descendants if the process continues 
till the advanced guard of the army of houses has crept to Windsor, 
or perhaps to Brighton ? 

A good many problems might be suggested by a social philoso- 
pher in view of this portentous phenomenon; but for our imme- 
diate purpose it is enough to ask what is the best mode of tempo- 
rary escape from this devouring monster. We are confined 
to London throughout the week, and it is part of our religion to 
make a London Sunday as dismal as possible. Luckily there are 
still railways which enable us to get a few hours amidst pure air 
and pleasant sights ; and luckily, too, the neighbourhood of London 
is by no means barren of places where those simple enjoymeuts are 
still easily attainable. There are heaths and commous within a 
short distance from which the old rustic deities Lave not yet been 
exorcised. We may fear that a worse time will come. There are 
enthusiasts who pe to improve those waste places which have 
hitherto escaped the advances of civilization. Some of our 
reformers would be capable of seizing upon Wimbledon Common, 
and cutting it up into sinall lots in order to try the experi- 
ment of t proprietorship. They consider it to be a 
erying evil that there is still uncultivated land within a 
day’s journey of London, and look forward to a time 
when every rood of ground will maintain its man; or 
when, in other words, England will be a gigantic chess- 

» with every square applied to the most prosic of pur- 
poses. Such theorists have luckily not yet come into power; 
and we would hope that as the world becomes more civilized the 
real value of our still unspoilt spaces will become more highly 
appreciated. Every increase of great towns increases the value to 

eir inhabitants of those parts of the island where one can 
breathe uncontaminated air, and walk without treading upon 
one’s neighbours’ toes. If the necessity had been apparent to our 
ancestors, we may fancy that the metropolis seal have grown 
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up within reach of the English lakes or the Welsh hills, which 
can hardly be made accessible to a busy man until the flying 
machine has been brought to perfection. As it is, however, the 
eo generation can manage pretty well. The counties round 

mdon are not to be reckoned as amongst the most beantiful parts 
of English scenery, but they have beauties of their own, some 
of which, indeed, have been made even too familiar by the 
industry of our artists. We are perhaps a little bit tired of 
views from the Surrey hills and of reaches of the Thames. And 
yet both of those favourite haunts are too delicious to be spoilt by 
familiarity. The Thames is not quite so long as the Mississippi 
nor so imposing‘as the Rhine. weirs are less impressive than 
Niagara, and the stream in its lower reaches has an unpleasant 
tendency to ran dry or to expose banks of very doubtful composi- 
tion. But there is no stream in the world on which the pleasure 
of indolent floating can be enjoyed in greater perfection; and 1 
march along the banks from Windsor to Henley takes one through 
scenery as soothing and refreshing as can easily be found im any 
eountry. This, indeed, js the special charm of English country. 
It is liable to many objections; it is deficient in sunlight, its 
features are apt to be petty, and it errs by excessive neatness. The 
hedgerows which we admire in detail cut it up unpleasantly for 
artistic purposes, and hinder us from receiving the impression of 
the grand sweeps of hill and plain more common on the Continent. 
But, on the other hand, it has the charm derived from the abundant 
manifestations of the uninterrupted calm of centuries. Mr. Tenny- 
son has very properly admitted an English vignette into the 
pictures preserved in the Palace of Art; one of them represents 

an English home; gray twilight poured 
On dewy pastures, dewy trees, 
Softer than sleep ; all things in order stored 
A haunt of ancient peace. 

Tt is precisely such scenes which refresh the soul of the weary 
cockney curing his brief period of escape from London worries. 
The wilder spaces which intervene and enable one to get one’s 
feet off the tarnpike road are not large enough to produce the 
sense of wildness characteristic of a Scotch moor or an American 
forest; but they make an admirable setting for the more highly 
cultivated regions. The whole of England, it is sometimes said 
by complimentary foreigners, is a garden; but in Bacon's ideal 
gerden six acres out of the thirty were to be allotted to “a heath 
or desert.” It was to be “framed as much as might be to a 
natural wildness”; and to include thickets of sweetbriar and 
honeveuckle, with “little heaps im the nature of molehills,” set 
with wild thyme, pinks, violets, strawberries, cowslips, and 
In our national garden, therefore, we do weil 
eserve @ proper admixture of country still in the 

hough everywhere intermingled with spaces of elaborate 
ion. An admirable specimen of such judicious wilderness 
found by the tourist who walks from Windsor past the 
via Water, and then, after a short divergence to the west, 
s the Chobham ridges, and follows them to the Hog's Back. 
a he may either cross heaths to the Devil’s Punchbowl—the 
devil being an admirable landscape gardener—or follow the line of 
cali hills along the Hog’s Back to Box Hill, and as far as he 
pleases into Kent. There is searcely a more lovely walk to be 
found in England than along the not very mountainous ridge be- 
tweon Guildford and Dorking or Leatherhead. Fine woods, and 
gorse-covered commons with soft turf, are admirably intermingled 
with lovely views over the rich country which stretches to Leith Hill 
end Black Down. Such a walk is within an easy day's journey 
from London, and not only exercises the muscles, but lays up a 
series of pictures of which it is pleasant to recall the reality in the 
midst of our smoke-begrimed atmosphere. With a little energy 
it is possible to take a day’s holiday in regions perhaps more 
beautiful and strangely neglected by many lovers of the 
picturesque. The New Forest is still an admirable speci- 
men of the scenery in which Englishmen have a traditional 

leasure. Forests, generally speaking, may be pronounced to be a de- 
fasion. The primeval forest of America, now that the Red Indian 
end the backwoodsman have pretty much retired into Cooper's 
novels, is rather suggestive of lumber than of romantic associations. 
The trees may be useful for commercial purposes, but they are not 
arranged for the enjoyment of landscape-painters. Forests on the 
Continent are for the most part collections of tall sticks which 
ave obviously felled at regular intervals, and have nothing impressive 
about them except their extent. But in the New Forest one may 
still lose oneself for hours amongst noble groups of oaks and 
beeches most picturesquely arranged, with broad open glades, and 
rot so much choked by undergrowth as to conceal the noble propor- 
tions of the monarchs of the forest. It is trae that of late years 
an economical Government has eut down some of those grand trees 
to subsiitute miserable plantations of larch and pine. But as yet 
the rrischief has left enough of the genuine forest to be infinitely 
delightful to the tourist, and even to justify allusions, if he be so 
disposed, to the times of Robin Hood,and remarks ebout Rufus 
and the -respectable Purkess who carried his body to Win- 
chester. We have even heard a traveller on the neighbouring 
railway who pointed to the place where, as he said, Robinson 
Crasoe shot Wat Tyler. Perhaps, however, it is best to take 
warning from this slight perversion of history, and toabstain from 
antiquarian allusions. From a purely artistic point of view, the 
forest is still most beautiful, and a day's journey from London 
wvould give a sufficient glimpse of its beauty to incite toe further 
exenrsions. But we are wandering from our subject. It is 


suflicient to remark, in conclusion, that those who believe that 
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walking is one of the healthiest and most delightful of exercises, 
a doctrine which is prescribed by many medical and other authori- 
ties, may find abundant temptations within a moderate distance 
from London, and gain relief for the soles of feet wearied by 
incessant trampings along street pavements, and for lungs incrusted 
by thick deposits of the omnipresent “ blacks.” 


THE RIVAL CHURCH BILLS. 


CHEMES are multiplying for the regulation, so called, of 
divine worship, with which the general reform of the Eccle- 
siastical Judicature has got mixed up, even if it does not succeed in 
swallowing the smaller and more temporary movement. The 
Archbishops’ first Bill, to be sure, exists only for purposes of com- 
parison; but the amended form of the same project exists to be 
considered in Committee on the 4th of June. Then there are papers 
of amendments on it by Lords Selborne and Shaftesbury, so com- 
pletely changing its character as in each case to amount to a new 
Bill; while the Duke of Marlborough and Lord Limerick content 
themselves with following the lines of the existing Bill, and 
endeavour to amend its worst provisions. On the other hand, 
the Convocations of Canterbury and York in their respective 
criticisms on the Archbishops’ two proposals adventure a strong 
preference for the reform and strengthening of the existing Consis- 
tory Court; and Mr. Holt has come forward in the House of Com- 
mons with his bid in the shape of the ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Offences ” and 
the “Acts of Uniformity Amendment” Bills, which are now 
standing for second reading on an impossible night, with the 
obvious intention of ambushing behind the Archbishops’ Bills. 

As the second edition of the ve proposal substan- 
tially agrees with the first draft, it will be the most convenient 
course to give a brief summary of the latter, pointing out as we 

roceed the features in which the later differs from the former Bill. 

he preliminary objections to the measure as a whole are, as we 
have had oceasion to point out, that while it professes to be a 
general measure for the regulation of divine worship, it is in reality 
intended to strike at one class of persons who may be offenders equally 
with, but are certainly not more so than, other parties in the Church ; 
and that in the desire to come down with a decisive blow, it does 
not scruple to add a third and novel episcopal tribunal to the two con- 
current jurisdictions of the old Consistory Court and of the newer 
Court of the diocesan created bythe Church Discipline Act of 1840, 
with which the administration of spivitual suits is already encum- 
bered. These two features arereproduced in the second Bill, although, 
as we shall see, the composition of the tribunal created under it is 
assimilated to the Consistory Court. The preamble of both Bills 
is the same, reciting that “it is expedient that in certain cases 
further regulations should be made for the administration of the 
laws relating to the performance of divine service”; and after some 
short provisions we reach the seventh clause, “interpretation of 
terms.” In this, according to both editions, we find that the term 
Church means any “ cathedral or other church, chapel, or other place 
of common worship, in which the Book of Common Prayer or any 
part thereof is required by law to be used.” When we consider the 
sharp and summary nature of the jurisdiction proposed to be 
created, the intentional exclusion from this definition of any excep- 
tional place of worship will not escape notice. The inclusion of 
cathedrals within the scope of the measure is a provision which 
will not bear examination. We may remark that by e later clause 
in the amended Bill colleze chapels, University churches, and 
the chapels of three public schools are exempted, which makes 
the retention of the cathedrals even more indefensible, 
“ Incumbent” means the “ person or persons in holy ordeis legally 
responsible for the due performance of divine service in any 
church, or of the order for the burial of the dead in any burial- 
ground”; while “ Parish” means “any parish” or so forth “ over 
which any incumbent has the exclusive cure of souls "—a detinition 
which either amnuls the whole Bill or else establishes that the 
bishop has no cure of souls within his own diocese. We must 
rather fully set out the definition of parishioner, or our readers 
will hardly appreciate the yoke under which it is sought to 
pen the clergy of the English Church. Both editions define 
1im to be a “male person of full age,” and reguire « “solemn” 
declaration on his part that he ‘is a member of the Church 
of England as by law established, of which declaration and of 
the detinition involved in it he is himself to be the judge. Both 
then combine to provide in identical lanzuage that this male per- 
son, to be a parishioner, “either has, and for one year must, betore 
taking any proceedings under this Act, have had his usual place of 
abode in the parish within which the church is situate, or for the 
use of which the burial-ground is legally provided, to which the 
representation relates, or, ¢f not resident cs aforesaid, ts owner or 
tenant of lands or tenements in the said parish.” The words which 
we have put into italics hardly require comment. The idea of making 
any non-resident landowner or tenant, however small his material 
interest may be, an “ aggrieved parishioner” for the purpose of per- 
secuting any clergyman with whom he has never personally had any- 
thing to do, and withoat even the poor safeguard of that year’s 
qualification required for the resident, is one to which we trust 
Parliament will not for a moment listen, although it has twice 
commended itself to the fatherly intelliyence of our chief pastors. 
After this it is a comparatively small blot on the clause that 
it lets in all the “parishioners” (resident or not) of a knot 
of parishes which combine in a single cemetery, as delators of 
all the incumbents of that whole knot. It will not be overlooked 
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‘who may, if he thinks tit, hear: 


that there is not the slightest attempt made to define the social 
status of these parishioners. They need not be householders, they 
need not even be lodgers. Provided they have but lived im the 

ish for a twelvemonth, paupers, ostlers, tapsters, and wouse are, 
in archiepiscopal eyes, good enough to be aecepted as informers 
against the parish priest from whose ministrations they may be 
habitually absent. Indeed, we are not certain, considering the 
very comprehensive definition both of Church and of parishioners, 
that persons in a gaol under not less than a twelvemonth’s sen- 
tence might not have established a right to lay an information 
against the chaplain, and, as we shall see, to carry it uader the 
amended Bill up.to the archbishop in case the bishop should be 
so uncivil as to disregard it. 

The 8th Clause, which follows, shows the use to which the 
parishioner is to. be put. By both editions the arehdeacon or the 
rural dean—by the first any parishioner, and by the second a church- 
— or any three parishioners—may lay an information before the 
Bishop 

(1) That in such church any alteration-in or addition to the fabric, orna- 
ments, or furniture thereof, has been made without. a faculty from the 
ordinary authorizing or confirming such alteration or addition, or that any 
decoration forbidden by law has been introduced into such. church ; or 

(2) ‘That the incumbent has used or permitted to be used in such church 
or burial-ground any unlawful ornament of the minister of the church ; or 

(3) That the incumbent has failed to observe the directions contained in 
the Book of Common Prayer relating to the performance, in such church or 
burial-ground, of the services, rites, and ceremonies ordered by the said boek, 
or has made, or permitted to be made, any unlawful addition to, alteration of, 
or omission from, such services, rites, and ceremonies. 

It will be noted that: no limit of time is. provided for in any of 
these clauses. The addition to the fabric may have been a 
chancel constructed five or twenty-five years since, and by some 
—— incumbent ; the failure in observing the directions of the 

rayer-Book may be of a dozen years’ standing; but the delator’s 
hands are not on that account to be stayed. 

The following clauses in the original draft: give the bishop, “ ¢f 
he think fit,” the er to consider such reference to him within 
three months, with the help of the three assessors who appeared. in 
the abortive and unsatisfactory Church Discipline Act of 1840, 
one of whom is to be alawyer of a certain standing, another a dean, 
archdeacon, or chancellor, and the third any one whom the bishop 
fancies. Theamended Bill extends the period to six mouths, and sub- 
stitutes the chancellor of the diocese, or in case he be nota lawyer, 
some barrister of not less than ten years’ standing for the assessors, 
This is almost the only point on which we can. honestly say that. we 
think the newer project an improvement upon the first draft. But 
this slight amelioration is more tham counterbalanced by a very 
monstrous new provision, which is embodied in the 11th Clause 
of the second Bill. Our readers willnot:have overlooked the words 
“if he think fit.” These enable the bi to get rid of frivolous 
charges, though they will not cure the publicity and the scandal, 
the misery and trouble, which that process of delation must occasion, 
even though the information should be nipped in the bud ; fov it is 
not to be supposed. that such informers as the Bill will hatch will 
not take care to proclaim their achievements through local papers 
and at pot-house meetings, savoured with plentiful abuse of the false 
seg who has shown his complicity with the ritualistic priest. 

t the second Bill takes.care to punish the making bishop 
for his common sense. The diocesan who dares to “ decide not to: 
proceed to consider the representation ” must ‘“ state in writing his 
reasons for such decision,” and present'the same within fourteen 
days tosuch publicans, keepers of worse houses, or whoever else the. 
three parishioners may be; andthese-worthies have the right within 
@ month to send it on with the representation to. the archbishop, 

case with the help: 
of his viear-general; while, if he does: not so think, neither he.nor 
the bishop will have any power of making the.delators smart, to the. 
cost of even a single farthing, for what may very likely be an act 
of indecent insolence. If the: bishops by: thein assent, or even their 
silence, in the House of Lords, iesce im this public humiliation 
so thoughtiuliy proposed for them by thai metropolitans, they will 
go far to show thatthe remnant of diseretion still reserved for then» 
in the Bill is not in very safe hands, 

But we must hurry on to the procedure which is to rule the 
diocesan Star Chamber when the suit. goes.on. In both editions 
the informer and the incumbent are. to have a pitiful twenty-one. 
days’ notice, and the latter is: to receive a copy of the representa~ 
tions, while eight by the first, and fourteen days by the second: 
Bill (with a power of enlargement) is the inadequate time. given 
to the incumbent to transmit his answer to the bishop. When 
we remember how much is involved in arranging a good defenee, 
how many consultations with or counsel, how much 
deference to the convenieree of witnesses, the: unfairness. of’ so. 
paltry a concession of time will be apparent. But ifjin the mean- 
while no answer is transmitted as cotle truth of'any statement, or if 
the answer dees not touch the specitie point, “ such statement shalk 
be deemed to be true.” It would have seemed the most ineredible 
thing in the world that:nearly. thirty English gentlemen of educa-- 
tion, into whom some elementary principles of law as well as: of 
justice may be supposed to have eould have dared to pro~ 
ay a statute to their countrymen containing such a provision. 

e thing more incredible has, however, come to light—that after 
the outcry with which this suggestion has been met the bishops 


drafts which are nearly the same (except that the first Bill 
gives a loophole not found in the second for a hearing in 
camerd), directing the parties to aypear in person, or by counsel 
or attorney, and for witnesses to be put om oath, which rather 
militate against the assumed cheapness of the new procediye ; 
not that we at all impute this as a defect, believing as we do that 
cheap law may often prove bad law. The decision, if against 
the incumbent, is enforced by monition, as to which we. shail 
have something more to say. The second Bill at this point 
brings in a new provision enabling the bishops, on the application 
of either party, and with security for costs, to state a case in writ- 
ing on any question of law which may have arisen for the consider- 
ation of Her Majesty's Court of Appeal, whichis to hear aud deter- 
mine it, while it lays down that there shall be no appeal from the 
judgment of the bishop. upon an —s of law so declared by 

ter Majesty’s Court of Ampeel. We respectfully ask why the 
Bill manifests so great a jealousy of a free and full appeal ? 
Provisions for quasi-appeals, which merely involve questions of 
law, have a plausible appearance ; in, practice, however, they may 
often. shut owt important facts, 

In both Bills the bishop has the power of ordermg costs, with ne 
provision for their taxation by competent persons. ‘Lhe 15th 
Clause in both forms gives.an appeal not oniy to. the incumbcnt 
but also to the prosecutor; although the Archbishop. in his speeci 
reserved the privilege for the incumbent, This.must be transmitted 
fourteen days after the serviee of a monition to the Archbishop, 
who. may at his own pleasure either heave it in the Provincial Court 
or send it on to the Queen inCouneil. We ask why the. provincial 
judge is to be alternatively apersonage or a dummy at the arbitrary 
will of the Archbishop. Im any:case no new evidence is adimis- 
sible on: the appeal save with express permission; so that if from 
modesty, or poverty, or ignorance of law the prosecuted inewmbent 
has not made the best use of the very few days conceded to him 
before the diocesan trial, he may be kept under a perpetual disad- 


vantage. 

ech do justice toa clause which is the 16th in the first 
and: the 17th in the second Bill without quoting it in full:—* A 
menition shall be in force pending any appeal therefrom, unless the 
bishop shall, by a writing under his hand and seal, direct that, for 
the reasom stated in such writing, the execution of such monition 
shall be stayed until such me shall have been heard and cleter- 
mined.” The Archbishop, called this provision vital to the Bill, 
and defended it by referenee to the procedure of the Court of 
Chancery. But there is no analogy between the two. cases, or 
rather they proceed on directly opposite principles. It would be 
highly inconvenient for property to be continually changing hands. 
It would be equally inconvenient for the formsof any Chureh to be 
perpetually changing, as would be the case if any practice weve to be 

t down by monition and then restored. upon appeal, and still more 
if any article of fuxniture—a reredos, for instance—were to be turned 
out by the bishop and. brought in by the Court. of Appeal. Besides, 
this provision in the hands of a bishop whose opinions were stronger 
than his instinets of equity would be an effectual instrument for 
worrying out whatever happened to irritate him in the conduct 
of divine service throughout his diocese. He has only to go on 
suspending, with the conseiousness that, though his suspensions may 
severally be overruled, they will in the lump, be. succeasiul ia 
making the obnoxious precedure practically impossible. 

We now reach the most penal provisions. The incumbent has 
to return an answer showing compliance with the monition, and 
then by the original 18th, and now 19th, Clause, if it shall be 
shown that the incumbent has net obeyed the monition, even if 
appealed against, he shall be inhibited, and amerced to pay for his 
substitute, for three months, and for as much longer time as he 
refuses to comply. This inhibition by the first draft was potentially 
lifelong, but on Lord Shaftesbury’s raising the cry of the oppressed 
patron, it was in the second edition provided that when three 
years: had run out the. living should ome vacant, and that 
forfeiture of the living should also follow upon a second inhibition 
as to the same matters within three years. The patron is 
specially forbidden to. re-present the peceant clerk to the same 
living, a provision which we should sup would be peculiarly 
grateful both to squire and to. parish when the man happened to 
be a, conscientious, hard-working, and inoffensive parson con- 
demned upon some matter on which he. was. unable to. comply, 
simply. because the sense of truth made suffering preferable to 
aequiescence. In the original Bilk the whole. clerical income 
was to. have been fovfeited, and the residue devoted to “such 
other ecclesiastical purposes connected with the parish as the 
bishop may: direct ;” but Lord Shaftesbury’s ridicule has extin~ 
guished this Draconian provision. 

The 19th, now 2oth, Clause drags all the cathedrals, without 
distinction as. to their origin and several constitutions, into. the 
clutehes of the Bill, and allows the delator to be “the dean, pre- 
centor, chancellor, or treasurer, or one of the canons residentiary, 
prebendaries, or honorary canons. thereof”; and the person or per- 
sons complained of shal} be the “person or persons legally respon- 
sible for the custody of the fabric or the rmance of divine 
service, as the case may be.” It must not be forgotten that the 
henorary canons, and to @ great extent the prebendaries, are, or 
may be, the mere creaturesof the bishop, while the Bill allows him, 
by connivance with any one of these people, to foree a quarrel 

m. the dean or any, the most distinguished, member of the. 

pter, and under judicious nursing carry it up to the final stage 
of deprivation. Lord Shaftesbury has sueceeded in knocking out 
of this clause a grotesque allocation to the repair of the fabric of 
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the fine extorted from the recalcitrant capitular. The last pro- 
visions to which we think it necessary to call attention are the 
substitution of registered letters for personal service, and the selection 
of that lightly-worked person, the Lord Chancellor, as the approver 
of the rules and orders which the two Archbishops are instructed 
to frame. 

Lord Selborne’s proposed amendments are so extensive as 
virtually to amount to a competing Bill. He explains 
their principle by importing into his preamble an extract 
from the prefatory “declaration” at the inning of the 
Prayer-Book, which orders the “parties” who “doubt or 
obseurely take anything,” “always” to “resort to the bishop 
of the diocese, who by his discretion shall take orders for 
the quieting and appeasing of the same, so that the same order be 
not cont: to anything contained in the said book,” with a 
further resort to the Archbishop. In compliance with his reading 
of this direction, Lord Selborne strikes out of the Bill all the con- 
tentious machinery referring to the hearing by the diocesan, and 
allows the bishop to issue mero motu a monition to any incumbent 
in his diocese “ giving such directions as to such bishop may seem 
proper to ensure the due order of the Church of England,” or to 
prohibit what may seem to him contrary to law. This monition 
is to have the force of law unless the incumbent shall within four- 
teen days express to the bishop his belief that such directions are 
“ contrary to law,” which will enable him to obtain a hearing be- 
fore the Archbishop’s Court or the Court of Final Appeal; although 
the question is “to be heard and determined by such Court as a 
matter of inquiry, upon the question of law only,” and no evidence 
is to be admitted without leave of the Court, except the monition 
and the incumbent's answer. Lord Selborne, we need hardly say, 
strikes out the Cathedral clause. There is a primd facie simplicity 
and “ fatherliness” about Lord Selborne’s proposal which may in the 
present distress commend it to the Church in preference to the Arch- 

ishops’ more elaborate measure of pains and penalties. But 
if it is looked into, it will be found to be equally revolutionary 
and despotic, though not in exactly the same way. It may 
be described as putting the power of the bishop off the equilibrium 
by ss it on the one side of constitutional checks and on 
the other of constitutional safeguards. As bishops now are—and as 
they would still be, though in a deteriorated form, under the Arch- 
bishops’ Bill—they are constitutional persons ruling through their 
courts. Under Lord Selborne’s amendment any bishop would, 
according to his temperament, be a nullity or an autocrat. If he were 
scrupulous or timid, he would find himself deprived of all coercive 
power, while his monitions were being always carried up to a secular 
courtin London. Butif he were possessed of aconscience more clerical 
than legal, he would at once assert the most monstrous despotism 
by flooding his diocese with ecclesastical monitions to any number of 
clergymen on any number of subjects, however frivolous, on which 
he happened to have any fancy. Some might appeal and some 
might not ; and though one separate appeal would potentially correct 
all the monitions, it would only do so, according to Lord Selborne’s 
Clauses, on successive applications to the a mm ed jurisdiction of 
the other admonished clergymen. Besides, there would be a risk of 
the most vexatious monitions holding good simply because the 
higher jurisdiction would not care to trouble itself with such 
minutie. We have heard, for instance, of a Northern diocese in 
which the ecclesiastical authorities have taken on themselves to 
interfere with the number of steps upon which the Lord’s table is 
in new churches allowed to be elevated. Anyhow the meddlesome 
diocesan has only to be frequently letting loose his flights of 
monitions, and he may be pretty sure to have his own way at last 
by strength of pure vexation. 

Lord Shaftesbary’s amendments are likewise of such a nature as 
to amount to an alternative Bill. Their main feature is the sub- 
stitution of an Ecclesiastical Judge, with 4,000/. a year, for the 
Dean of Arches and the Judge of the Provincial Court of York, 
and the option given to the party prosecuted to have the case heard 
by the bishop without appeal, or by this judge with an appeal to 
the Supreme Court. By a separate amendment he provides for 
the bishop calling upon the complainant to find security. 

Mr. Holt’s “ Ecclesiastical Offences Bill” has at all events the 
merit of telling its own story. It selects for its scope “ rites, cere- 
monies, ornaments, furniture, and other articles, the use or prac- 
tice or introduction whereof shall have been decided to be 
unlawful” by a Superior Court, the Queen in Council, and the 
Provincial Court, and against which decision no appeal should be 
pending, and it lets loose any churchwarden or householder to 
drive the ae gry home. Within three months after the rite has 
been practised, or three years after the ornament has been intro- 
— , the — is to tile his — with one backer, if church- 
warden, or two if parishioner, and then, passing over the bishop, and 
throwing discretion to the winds, the chancellor of the pdr 
must issue his prohibitory monition. The victim is allowed 
twenty-one days to file a counter-affidavit that he believes he has 
ag defence, and then the cause must at once be sent to the 
Provincial Court ; otherwise he must make a declaration on oath 
that he will desist, and the chancellor may further sentence 
him to pay smart money, up to the sum of ten pounds, to the 
discontented and pious informer. Failing affidavit or declaration 
on oath, the victim is to be s for three months; a second 
offence involving suspension for twelve months, and a third depri- 
vation and suspension for three years. Mr. Holt’s second “ Acts 
of Uniformity Amendment ” Bill furbishes up the rusty penalties 
of those Acts by conforming them to his own not very merciful 
provisions. There is a busi ike precision about these measures 


which seems at first sight to recommend them in preference to 
the Archbishops’ Bill ; but avery superficial examination will show 
how really monstrous they are in their conception. The cruelty of 
the two alternatives, of a trial which means bankruptcy and ruin 
to most clergymen, or a declaration on oath based upon a vindic- 
tive principle, is too obvious to need to be pointed out. Beyond 
these obvious objections there are deeper anomalies behind. The 
intention of their authors is, of course, to construct an exceptional 
machinery to enforce the recent judgments of Judicial Com- 
mittees, especially those in Martin v. Mackonochie and Hebbert 
v. Purchas, which mainly conduced last year to the unregretted 
abolition for ecclesiastical suits of that revived High Commission 
Court; but they could not for very shame recapitulate the parti- 
cular decisions on which their hopes were fixed, and they had, 
therefore, to employ the more general forms which we have quoted, 
under which such practices as enlivening the service by hymns at 
any place except just after the Third Collect, and wearing that 
very innocent and usual ornament which High Churchmen call 
stole, and Low Churchmen scarf, are unlawful, with deprivation as 
the result of the third hymn or the third scarf. But these words 
carry with them a SS force, and it would be therefore open 
to any malignant rs gen f if Mr. Holt’s Bills passed, to get a 
judgment on some rubric which was as plain in its language as it 
was obsolete—the rubric, for instance, which makes a preliminary 
notice indispensable onthe part of the communicant—and then to 
employ this decision as an engine of general annoyance. But even 
stranger results might follow. The judgments which are most dear 
to the heart of the Church Association are not, except in Mr. Holt’s 
eyes, irreversible. The latest and most precious of all, that which 
affected Mr. Purchas, is at this moment on its trial in more 
than one direction. The Bishop of Lincoln believes that it will be 
reversed as to the minister's dress, and reaffirmed as to his position 
in the Communion service. Other authorities, such as Sir John 
Taylor Coleridge, have not scrupled to express their belief that the 
latter decision must also collapse. Supposing then Mr. Holt’s first 
Bill to become law, and the Bishop’s prediction to come true, we 
should find the Low Churchmen harrying the High Church- 
men as to the point of the compass towards which they wished to 
look in the most solemn portion of the Sunday’s worship, and the 
High Churchmen retaliating upon the Low Churchmen for their 
defective garb at the same point. Butif Sir John Coleridge were to 
prove the truer prophet, then the scourge so cunningly devised by 
the Church Association would have passed into the hands of their 
foes, and the backs on which it would fall would be their own. 
The consideration which most strongly forces itself upon us on 
reviewing this bewildering multiplicity of suggestions for meeting 
a very delicate question, is the impossibility of satisfactorily deal- 
ing with them during the short time which still remains for the 
present Session. Except in the most general manner, they have 
not even been discussed in either House of Parliament, and yet we 
have reached that which in ordinary years is the third and last 
division of the Session ; while even bills promoted, as these are not, 
by the Government, are clamorously contending for their share of 
the little remaining time. The difficulty is gina by the 
— — taking in two subjects which need not have 
n considered together, except for episcopal blundering. The 
reform of the Ecclesiastical Courts is a very important matter; so 
is the — of divine worship; each is important enough to 
engage the undivided attention of Church legislators; and there- 
fore the two have been virtually mixed together, and presented to 
Parliament to swallow, with little more argument than such as the 
brigand manages to cram into his pistol’s mouth. 
he one consideration in choosing between the different 
suggestions for reforming procedure, which ought not to be 
neglected, is which is most likely to secure the largest amount of 
willing obedience, and on this point there can be little doubt that, 
whether the feeling is to be pat sentimentality, or constitutional 
instinct, the clergy would rather be ruled in the first instance by 
reformed Consistory Courts, simply because they would represent 
the old ecclesiastical machinery. As to the regulation of divine 
worship, the concordat on which we have had to comment is 
now a more tangible reality than it was a few weeks since. 
Clergymen whose proceedings are supposed to have fostered archi- 
episcopal activity are said to be reviewing their position with eyes 
t reach beyond their own vestries as they never did before; 
while the claim for some form of higher ceremonial, regulated with 
consideration to the feelings of theChurch parties, has been put forward 
by persons whose position and antecedents would make it impossi- 
ble for even the Rock to abuse them as ritualists. Many things, in 
short, concur to prove that a conciliatory settlement is more than 
_— if onl — and penal legislation can be avoided. 
that is still forced on, the various powers which the Arch- 
bishops have put into action must by dynamic necessity energize, 
and with results which may be beyond the power of preiatic 
management to arrest. The Session will close in a few weeks, and 
immediate legislation means hot haste and ill blood; accepting 
~ autumn for negotiation may lead to astatesmanlike and friendly 
solution, 


TITLES, 
iw the latter part of Mr. Bryce’s account of Iceland in the 
Cornhill Mugazine he gives a curious picture of a state of 
society in which men who are perfectly civilized in their thoughts 
and manners live in a physical condition not much above that of 
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savages. And one feature of very primitive life they still keep in 
all its fulness. They have hardly any surnames, and they have no 
titles. A man is simply Sigurd; if you wish to distinguish 
him from some other Sigurd, he is simply Sigurd Magnusson. If 
ou go to a house, and wish to see its mistress, you ask for nobody 
t plain Ingebiorg; or, if you wish to be formal, you do not 
call her Lady or Mrs., but only Ingebiorg Sigurdsdottir. For 
in Iceland, as in old Rome, a married woman is known by her 
father’s name ; she cannot take the surname of her husband, because 
he has no surname for her to take. In all this we are carried 
back to the days when the smallest man in Athens or Rome could 
not call Perikles or Cesar anything but Perikles or Coesar—nay 
more, when he could not call Agaristé or Julia anything but Aga- 
risté or Julia. At Rome, to be sure, there were little delicacies 
about the use of prenomen, nomen, and cognomen; while Perikles 
could be nothing but Perikles in the mouth of anybody, he whom 
the outer world called Cesar would be known to an inner circle 
as Caius. So in the Universities a man is spoken to from the first 
moment of introduction by his cognomen, allowing for a few exce 
tional cases in which, owing to some special charm either in the 
man himself or in his prenomen, the prenomen is used instead. 
But Greeks, Romans, Icelanders, and undergraduates all agree in 
calling a man by nothing but one or other of his rea] names. Even 
in Iceland there are ——_ ways of marking official rank, 
as when a man speaks to the Governor or the Bishop, but there is 
nothing like our fashion of — a handle to the name of every- 
body. We use this last phrase of set Purpose 5 people constantly 
say that such a man has got a title, that he has got a “handle to 
his name,” when he is made anything which gives him a right 
to be called Sir or Lord. Grave heraldic authorities who write 
and books of landed gentry, and people who write letters 
to explain how, though they are not peers, they are still noble- 
men, draw a distinction between “ titled” and “ untitled” nobility, 
or gentry, or whatever word they choose to express that foreign 
thing which the law of England has always so unkindly refused to 
acknowledge. When people say that the new lord or baronet or 
knight has got a “title,” ora “handle,” they forget that he has 


been called by a “ title,” or a “handle,” ever since the first time that 
his nurse of him as “ Master Tommy,” or perhaps more fami- 
liarly as “ Master Poppet.” We are so much in the habit of giving 


everybody titles, just as we are so much in the habit of talking in 
, that we have got to be as unconscious of the one process 
as of the other. We are so constantly in the habit of giving 
everybody the titles of Mr., Mrs., Miss, or Master, that we 
forget that all these are titles, and we fancy that no one bears 
a title but those who are called Lord, Lady, or Sir. In fact, the 
smaller everyday titles are more strictly and purely titles than 
the others, use they are mere titles, while the others are 
in most cases titles and something more. Duke, Earl, Bishop, 
are not mere titles; they wear of actual rank; they are 
jr ins , and still to some extent, descriptions of office. But we 
—_ Mr. and Mrs., not to express rank or office, but simply 
to avoid what passes for the undue familiarity of calling them, in 
Greek or Icelandic fashion, —_ John and Mary. e custom 
undoubtedly came in — e use of official descriptions. A 
man was called John the Earl, or Peter the Bishop, or anything 
else, ter or smaller, to mark him off from those Johns or Peters 
who held some other office or no office at all. The official descrip- 
tion easily slides into the title used, not merely to describe office, 
but to express respect. But, as long as the description marks out 
any definite office, or even any definite rank, it is not a mere title; 
it really serves to point out what the man is, and not merely to 
avoid the necessity of calling him by his simple Christian or sur- 
name. If John Churchill is Duke of Marlborough, we call him 
Duke of Marlborough, not merely to avoid a John 
Churchill, but to express the fact that he is Duke of Marlborough. 
But if John Churchill is nothing but John Churchill, and we call 
him Mr. John Churchill, we do so, not to express any fact at all, 
but merely to avoid the seeming rudeness of calling him simply 
John Churchill. Thus the Icelander recognizes the official 
of the Governor and the Bishop, only he differs from us in holding 
that plain Sigurd and Ingebiorg have no need to be called any- 
thing but Sigurd and Ingebiorg. 

In this way it is plain that the “ untitled classes” are really 
those who are most truly titled, those to whom titles are most 
habitually give simply as titles and for no other reason. All 
Europe, except the happy Icelanders, conforms to the fashion, and 
there seems no great likelihood that the rest of Europe will go 
back to the simpler practice of one unsophisticated island. How 
deeply embedded the practice is in all modern habits of thought 
is shown by the fact that when the first French Republicans 
determined to abolish titles, all that they did was to abolish the 
old titles, and to invent a new title of theirown. When a man was 
called Citizen Roland, it was no less a title—indeed, according to 
our showing, it was much more of a title—than if he had been called 
Duke of Montmorency. A man was not to be called Monsieur, but 
bowen to Docume Clue ; but Citoyen ex , just as much as 
Monsieur, the feeling which distinguishes all of us from the Greek, 
the Roman, and the Icelander, the shrinking from calling a man by 
his name and nothing else. It never came into the head of an 
Athenian or a Roman to speak of a man as Citizen Perikles, or 
Citizen Cesar, though there would really have been more sense in so 

French Republicans, for no 


any of the inferior classes, from the mere slave up to the Latin or 
the Plataian. And even in those cases where intimate friendship 
or any other ground causes men to speak of one another simply by 
their names, it is only done privately and among equals. The man 
whom we s to as Smith becomes Mr. Smith in a speech 
or an article, and in the like sort the undergraduate, to whom 
Smith is Smith from the very beginning, speaks of Mr. Smith 
either to his tutor or to his scout. Thus, even when we go 
furthest in dropping titles, we do not dare to A them 
altogether; we have not got back to the stage of ng of 
Perikles and Sigurd at all times and to all persons. There is 
indeed one exception, though not in our own country. He who 
finds himself reviewed in a German periodical enjoys the privilege 
of being praised or blamed by his simple surname and nothing 
else. And it might be well to set up an isomoXrtia, an interchange 
of privilege, in this matter. If for no other cause, yet for this, that, 
as the German and the Englishman, if they try their hand at 
any kind of title, are sure to miscall one another, a good deal of 
ed is saved if they agree to call one another by no title 
at all. 

There is something in our received system of titles, great and 
small, which seems very puzzling to men of all other nations. 
The Baronet or Knight and the uire seem very mysterious 
beings. It is strange that the title of “ Sir,” in its origin so purely 
French, should have become in its use so purely English that no 
Frenchman can understand it. We sus that what makes our 
titles so puzzling to Frenchmen is their variety. An Englishman’s 
description may begin in twenty different ways; a Frenchman’s 
description always begins in one 7 Englishman may be 
Lord, Sir, Colonel, Doctor, plain “ Mr.”; a Frenchman is always 
“ Monsieur.” He may be plain letter “ M.,” or he may be “ M. le 
Duc ;” but he is “ M.” in every case. Then the Esquire out 
the feelings of the whole human race by sticking his title after his 
name instead of before it. This no foreigner can allow. A French- 
man must indeed be familiar with English ways to keep himself 
from putting “ M. John Smith, .” You may write down your 
description in full in your own hand, but the “M.” is sure to 
appear in the address of the letter which your foreign friend 
writes to you. His feeling is, “ Vous étes trop modeste,” as an 
Engli is sometimes told when he earnestly not to be 
called “ Milord.” The truth is that the style of the Esquire is 
altogether anomalous. It is stuck after the name and not before, 
because it is not really a title, but a description. A. B. is described 
as Esquire, as another man may be described as Knight, Clerk— 
anything down to Labourer. e description of “A.B., Esquire,” 
is, in fact, the remnant of the oldest formula of all, “ Cnut Cyning,” 
“ Harold Eorl,” and the like, which survives, or did survive a few 
years back, when visitors to Blenheim are called on to look at the 

rtrait and exploits of “John Duke.” By some odd freak, this 

ind of description goes on in any mention of an Esquire which is 
in the least de formal, theagh colloquially he is spoken of by 
the “ Mr.,” which it would be thought disrespectful to put on the 
outside of a letter. The nt who talks about Squire Tomkins _ 
is far more consistent. en again this description of “ Esquire,” 
a mere description and no title, is, oddly enough, just the thing 
which aman avoids calling himself. It has an odd look when a 
sheriff, signing an official paper, signs “ A. B., Esquire,” and it has 
an odd sound when a ae ang qualifying describes himself as 
“ALB., uire.” Whether a Sheriff who is a Baronet should 
sign himself, as he commonly does, “ Sir A. B., Baronet,” we doubt, 
Should he not rather sign himself “ A. B., Baronet,” as his descrip- 
tion, and wait for other people to give him the title of Sir ? 

Besides the substantive title or description, there is the honorary 
adjective and the honorary periphrasis, These are much older 
than mere titles; they are as old as Homer. What our modern 
rules have done is simply to stiffen them, so that everybody knows 
exactly which to apply to everybody. But it is odd how the substan- 
tives and adjectives got confounded, as if they were things of the 
same kind which excluded one another. It is now thought vulgar 
to call a privy councillor or a peer’s son “ Hon.” or “ Right Hon. 
A. B., Esquire.” It was the right thing early in the last century. 
And the older usage was more rational. A peer’s son is an Esquire ; 
“ Esquire ” is therefore his proper description ; he is also entitled 
to the complimentary adjective “Honourable.” The substantive 
and the adjective in no way exclude one another. One might make 
a long list of usages in the way of titles which are absurd and un- 

tical ; as, for instance, the last new piece of affectation, 
“The Reverend the Honourable A. B.,” which seems to have just 
displaced “ The Honourable and Reverend A. B.,” which is gram- 
matical and intelligible. But it is enough to point out the crown- 
ing absurdity of such phrases as “ Her Majesty,” “ Her Majesty the 
Queen,” and the like. They are corruptions of the fine old 
formula “the Queen’s Majesty.” hen the King, Prince, Duke, 
or other exalted person has it is sense and 
grammar to on speaking of “his Majesty,” “his Highness,” 
his Grace”; but it ih clearly matical to talk of “his 
Majesty” when nothing bas gone before for “his” to refer to. 
And “ Her Majesty the Queen,” can all the heralds in the land 
these words? When Charles the First greeted Laud on his 
ighest promotion with the words “‘ My Lord’s Grace of Canter- 
bury, you are welcome,” he spoke the Ring’s English; but “ His 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury ” is simple gibberish. 

From these difficulties, and from these courtly sri mg men 

were of old free at Athens, and they are still free in Iceland. 


| 
| 
athenian or Homan had declared that all men were equal, and the : 
title of Citizen might have expressed the very wide distinction cnciciienesiinaliitiiianaies 
between the member of the ruling commonwealth and the member of 
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OXFORD DIGGINGS. 


appears that a number of enthusiastic yo' ntlemen at 
Toes have been induced by Mr. exhorta- 
tions to go forth with spades in their hands and dig. Some 
irreverent persons have dared to laugh at the diggers, and it has 
become a subject of serious controversy in the newspapers whether 
the diggers really ought to be laughed at. Mr. Ruskin, it seems, has 
anabhorrence of ordinary athletic sports, on the ground that they are 
not what the political economists whom he abominates would call 
productive. Cricketers, boating-men, jumpers, or runners, may 

themselves all the better for their exercises, but nobody else is. Their 
labour leads to nothing. When a game at cricket is over there is 
nothing to show for it but contusions. The rowing-men do not take 
advantage of their opportunities of catehing fish, except it be the 
technical “crab,” or even of carrying parcels in their boats. ‘Thus 
there is a vast waste of physical power. It may be true that the 
young men are stronger and healthier in consequence of exercising 
themselves in this manner, but could they not get equally good exer- 
cise in some other way which would also be of advantage to society ? 
This is Mr. Ruskin’s idea. He wishes to introduce a new form of 
athletics which shall not only improve the frames of the workers, 
but leave behind it some tangible result of labour. He has urged 
the youth of Oxford to try the useful spade instead of the idle oar 
and m bat. ‘“ Drain a single cottage,” he says, “ repair a single 
village byway, make good a single garden wall, make pleasant 
with flowers one widow's plot, and your muscles will be more 
strong and your heart more light than had all your leisure 
hours been spent in costly games or yet more hurtful amusements.” 
It is obvious that there is here a wide field of usefulness, and that 
an earnest undergraduate might find many things to do besides 
those which Mr. Ruskin has enumerated. He might take care of 
the village pump, or wash the villagers’ babies, or take a turn for 
the male vier in the field while the weary peasant refreshed 
himself with beer and skittles. Professor Acland, who has 
come forward as the champion of the movement during Mr. Ruskin’s 
absence in Italy, asks whether the young men who have taken this 
advice are likely to be “‘ worse Englishmen for their cheery, almost 
playful, help to agricultural labourers.” There is certainly no reason 
to suppose that it will do the young men any moral harm, but 
it is very possible that it may be injurious to them physically, and 
it may be doubted whether it is likely to do the labourers much 
good. “ Playful help” is apt to be an embarrassment rather than 
an assistance. Hincksey, a village about a mile from Oxford, has, 
it seems, been selected for the exercises of this band of amateur 
agricultural labourers, and their first pieee of work has been to 
“mend the muddy approaches of some humble dwellings of the 
poor.” This has in the first instance, perhaps necessarily, caused 
the production of more mud; and the result, so far as it has gone, 
has been profanely described as ‘a very ugly imitation of a badly- 
made railway cutting.” One of the diggers has retorted that this 
is only a proof of the ignorance of a critic who does not know the 
difference between unfinished and finished work. When the road 
‘is completed he is sure it will be lovely, and haves so too. This 
writer also gives a more precise account of the undertaking. “A 
country road,” he says, ‘“ very steep and full of ruts, crosses a green,” 
which, we fzncy, is not an isolated phenomenon in England. “ The 
road is almost impassable in winter, and is dangerous even in 
summer, in consequence of several deep holes close to the edge. 
The farmers are unable to mend it; the operations of the Local 
Board do not extend to it. Accordingly a party of Oxford men, 
graduates and undergraduates, devote an hour or two every afternoon 
to mending the road.” It will occur to many persons that there is 
a great deal to be done in this country which farmers and others 
do not choose to do, and from which local Boards turn away their 


be increased in value if the exertions of the young gentlemen of 
Oxford result. in the improvement of the communications and 
drainage; so that, besides depriving the agricultural labourers 
whom they wish to befriend of a job, they will probably be the 
means of providing a pretext for raising the rents. Of course 
if nobody can be compelled to keep the road in decent 
order, it may be desirable that somebody should see to 
it, but even then the Oxford men would contribute much more 
eflectually to the happiness of Hincksey if they sub- 
scribed a sufficient sum to get the work doue, and distributed. 
the money among the labourers. The labourers would thus get 
both a road and more money, and the road would almost certainly 
be much better constructed and not so likely to give way in the 
back. There is another point which should not be passed over. If 
Dr. Acland is seriously of opinion that the making of roads is work 
of the kind which any rational being would select for the purpose 
of improving his sanitary condition, he must have some very 
peculiar ideas of what is good for the human body. Digging 
involves continuous stooping, and a strain on the museles of the 


| chest which does not tend to expand them, as rowing does, but 


rather to contract them; and in addition there is the tramping 


| about in wet mud. The sort of youths who are most likely to take 


| to this sort of missionary labour are weak, consumptive lads, 
whose sensibility is morbidly in excess of their physieal strength, 
and in that case the consequences can hardly fail to be disastrous. 
We do not say that digging is, in itself, absolutely unhealthy. A 
man who has to get a living for himself and his family, and who 
cannot get it otherwise than by such worl, must be content 
to dig, and possibly will be not much the worse for it. In 
the same way, work in a cotton-mill is not perhaps an unhealthy 
occupation, but it would scarcely be recommended to any one 
as an exercise expressly for the benefit of his health. Rowimg, 
riding, and cricket are, when not carried to excess, the best exer 
cises that can be devised for training the ditlerent sets of muscles, 
and giving strength and agility to the whole frame; and conse- 
quently they are a very proper complement to the mental training 
which a young man is supposed to undergo at college. Digging 
damp clay in a wet ditch is a very different thing. It may be 
necessary that it should be done by somebody, but it is ridiculous 
to recommend it on hygienic grounds. 

We come then to this, that, if the objeet of the diggers is to 
serve the villagers, they are taking a very roundabout and uncertain. 
road to that end, and would tind it much easier and simpler to pay 
competent workmen to do whatever may require to be done 
On the other hand, digging is by no means an «appropriate 
labour for students, and is more likely to do them 
harm than good. Ifthe making of this road were a work very 
urgently requiring to be done, and if there were absolutely no 
other way of getting it done except by the students undertaking it 
with their own hands, they might very well do so. But this is 
not the case here, aud the only question to be decided is whether 
this sort of exercise is as wholesome and suitable as. the familiar 
sports. We do not think any reasonable person can pretend to say 
that it is. The argument that vowing and cricketing are a waste 
of power because they produce no results is easily disposed of. 
They yield sutticient results if they provide healthy gynmmastie 
training for those who engage in them. It is no doubt perfectly 
true that a great deal too much time and attention is given to- 
these sports, but within reasonable limits nothing ean he better 
for young men, and there is the experience of successive generations: 
to prove of how much advantage this physical discipline is to them 
when they come to the tough business of life. If Mr. Ruskin were 


to apply the same rule to mentalas he does to physical amusements, 
he would tind himself cut off from many innocent and wholesome 
| enjoyments. He would hardly venture to lay it down that no 


and that undergraduates will not have time for much else if | man has a right to read a book or to play or listen to music unless 


e 
they mean to fill up all these deficiencies. Another correspondent, 
who is also friendly to the diggers, admits that “the road leads 
nowhere except to a farm-house, and the farmer alone, who used 
to bully people off the road, will benefit by the improvements.” 
Everybody must respect the motives which have led the diggers 
to set to work at Hincksey, but there is some room for doubt as to 
their wisdom. It is of course an excellent thing that bad roads 
should everywhere be turned into good roads, but it is another 
uestion by whom thisshould be done. It is not at all certain that 
‘Oxford scholars will do this kind of work well, and we should not be 
at all surprised to hear that their attempt to combine playfulness 
and benevolence had led to the making of a road the of which 
will be broken by the first heavy rain. “One of the Diggers ”— 
and we must say we prefer a “ Digger” to the serious prig who 
carries his seriousness to the extent of signing himself “One who 
has Dug ”—asserts that he and his friends “ can swing a pick with 
any navvy in the three kingdoms,” and that the labourers who 
watch their operations are amazed at their prowess. If this 
is the case, the next thing will probably be the interven- 
tion of the Labourers’ Union to punish the interlopers who have 
committed the unpardonabie crime of working as hard as they ean. 
nothing what the landlords or farmers ought to pay the labourers for 
doing, and it will perhaps be news for the labourers that they are 
expected to be grateful tor having work and pay taken away from 
them. If the road which is being i is really an out- 
order; and it can hardly be for the good of tlre community that 
the person or persons responsible for this duty should be relieved 


| he can show that it will not only do himself good, but will pro- 
duce some direct, immediate, and tangible benefit to other people. 
He would probably reply that a man who was. thus engaged in 
doing himself good was in effect really doing a good turn to the 
world also, inasmuch as he was fitting himself to be of more ser- 
vice to it when oeeasion arose. The same thing may be said of 
physical exercise. There may be nothing to show for it at the 
moment, but it answers its purpese if it males the person who 
takes it stronger and healthier than he otherwise would be, and 
consequently better fitted for his work in the world. No dowbt 
it would be a capital thmg if some form of athletic sports 
could be invented whieh should at the same time be exhilarat- 
ing to those who engage in it and useful to society. Some 
of our young men in town have turned coachmen, and have 
mye their four-in-hands at the service of the public. They 

ave the pleasure of driving and the public hes the pleasure of 
riding. ‘There is, however, @ suspicion that “playful” work of 
this kind is apt to be rather reckless and umbusinesslike; and the 


passengers, we suspect, prefer the regular coachman. It is doubt- 
ful whether the University authorities, espeeially with a varrison 


| on their hands, would care just now to ha brane 
It is obvious that the Oxford entbusiests are simply doing for | 


Coaching Club established at Oxtord ; and as yet no means have 
been diseovered of turning boating, erieket, or even polo to indus- 
trial account. 


MLLE. FAVART. 


-_ discussing the production here of M. Octave Feuillet’s last 


play we had oecasion to speak of the evils of the “stax” system 


from it. The property across which the road passes will no doubt | now so prevalent at theatres. iver since: the visit: of the Comédie. 
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Frangaise to London, when many plays were perforce given with 
a stronger cast than is ever found even at the Théitre Frangais, an 
extravagant and unreasonable estimate of French acting of every 
kind has taken ion of the English public. It has become an 
accepted rule every actor, if not first-rate, at least 
imows his business thoroughly, and that any French company are 
capable of doing justice to any play. The theory that the French 
as a nation have greater natural talents for acting than the Eng- 
lish may it is certain, however, choy are 
not gifted in that respect with superhuman powers. secret 0. 
the great excellence WT the Comédie joel lay not alone in the 
fact of their all being actors of first-rate training, while some pos- 
sessed also first-rate powers. Their success, as we have before now 
said, was in great measure owing to the harmony of their 
formances. The unpleasant effect of want of this harmony 
is evident enough in the representation at the Princess's of Le 
Sphinx, a play to which no less than eighty-six rehearsals were de- 
voted in Paris by'a company well acc: to play into each 
other’s hands; and which was here produced after as few rehearsals 
as are generally thought suflicient for the dignity and worth of an 
English drama, Itis yet move evident, however, in the case of 
On ne badime pas avec Vamour, one of the most perfect of Alfred de 
Musset’s dramatic works. Of the artists who represented the 
characters in this play on a former alone 
appears again. Then the play might have been com toa 
ou of rare beauty saad subject and of skill in execution. 
ow it may be likened to the same picture with all the figures 
except one blurred and blotted more or less, And the distortion 
of the other cannot but detract immensely from the value 
of that which is untouched, 

Alfred de Musset's plays are little fitted to bear any but the 
most skilful and finished handling. They are unique, and belong 
to no school. © tly it is not possible for an actor to 
interpret their characters by the light of experience in other 
Every of them, i or important, 
mar a special individuality. most 8 a stereo 
representation of the less prominent characters is oufficient 
duce a respectable effect; in these the imtroduction of one such 
—> is enough to mar the excellence of all the rest. 

hen it is only one personage who is properly understood, 
and the significance of all the others is missed, the result 
is yet more discordant. The brilliancy and wit both of 
dialogue and situation in these plays ire a most delicate 
touch; if they are grasped but the least bit too long 
or too heavily their brightness is dulled, their beauty destroyed. 
Alfred de Musset’s comedies contain much of the spirit of Greek 
tragedy, although it may sound like catching at a paradox to say 
so. In all true comedy there is an undercurrent of pathos; in 
De Musset’s this pathos exists, and is y conveyed in the 
speeches of a half-despairing lover. The sparkle of the comedy is 

3 it is conveyed in few words, but every word is 
charged with meaning. The brevity with which a vast amount of 
study and i is expressed is one of the author's most 
striking iarities, The truths seen by the satirist are re- 
vealed to the reader as if by a succession of lightning flashes. To 
this bright comedy there is a dark d of tragedy, which 
seems yet darker by the force of contrast. While the persons of 
the drama are love-making, flirting, quarrelling, one sees a grim 
Fate, resistless and relentless, advancing gradually upon them, 
until it grasps and enshrouds them. The chief instrument in the 
working out of this destruction is generally a woman of complex 
character, which is revealed, not by elaborate descriptions given 
by third persons, as in M. Feuillet’s Sphinx, but by means of a 
short speech or two, in which she unconsciously lays bare the 
workings of her heart and mind. Such a woman as this is Camille 
in On ne badine pas avec l'amour. 

The play opens with the return home of Perdican, a young 
seigneur, whose father desires to marry him to his niece Camille, 
who has just come from the convent to pay a visit to her 
uncle ond to meet Perdican. The cousins were always in- 
tended for each other; they were lovers as boy and girl; both 
Perdican and his father then look forward with delight to the 
arrival of Camille. When she comes, however, it appears that 
she has formed the resolution of renouncing the world and becom- 
inganun. In the second act Perdican attempts vainly to alter 
her resolution, and failing, delivers a fine tirade against the evils of 
convent life, and finally consoles himself, and at the same time 
revenges himself on Camille, by making violent love to Rosette, a 
village girl, her foster-sister, and taking care that Camille shall 
overhear him. In the third act Camille in her turn repays Perdican 
in his own coin by inducing him to confess his real love for her, 
and then discovering Rosette, who has been concealed behind a 
curtain, and has fainted on hearing Perdican’s perfidy. Once more 
Perdican owns his love for Rosette, and his firm intention of 
marrying her; once more he and Camille meet and finally confess 
their real love for each other in a scene which is so beautiful in 
itself, and such a good specimen of De Musset’s manner, that we are 
tempted to quote part of it:— 

Prerpican. Insensés que nous sommes! nous nous aimons. Quel songe 
avons nous fait, Camille? Quelles vaines paroles, quelles misérables folies 
ont passé comme un vent funeste entre nous deux? Lequel de nous a 
voulu tromper l'autre? Heélas! cette vie est elle-méme un si pénible réve! 
pourquei encore y méler les nétres ? O mon Dieu, le bonheur est une perle si 
rare dans cet océan d'ici bas! ‘Tu nous lavais donné, pécheur céleste, tu 
Vavais tiré pour nous des profondeurs de Vabime, cet inestimable jovau ; 
et nous, comme des enfants gatés que nous sommes, nous en avons fait un 


jouet. Le vert sentier qui nous amenait l’un vers l'autre avait une pente si 
douce, il était entouré de buissons si fleuris, il se perdait dans un si tran- 
quille horizon! Il a bien fallu que la vanité, le bavardage et la colére 
vinssent jeter leurs rochers informes sur cette route céleste qui nous aurait 
conduits & toi dans un baiser! Il a bien fallu que nous nous fissions du 
mal, car nous sommes des hommes, O insensés! nous nous aimons. (I] la 
prend dans ses bras.) 

CAMILLE. Oui, nous nous aimons, Perdican ; laisse-moi le sentir sur ton 
ceur. Ce Dieu qui nous regarde nes’en oifensera pas ; il veut bien que je 
taime ; il y a quinze ans qu'il le sait: 

At this moment a cry of despair is heard outside from Rosette; an 
inexplicable terror seizes both Perdican and Camille. Neither is 
illing to go into the gallery where Rosette has been concealed. 
Finally Camille, gathering her courage together, enters it. 
Perdican left alone falls horror-struck on his knees and utiers a 
yer for forgiveness and a promise of reparation, which is cut 


short by Camille’s rea . “Eh bien! Camille, qu’y-a-t-il ?” 
asks Perdican. “ Elo est morte! Adieu, Perdican!” replies 
Camille, and rushes out. 

Such is the main outline of the story, which is filled in 
with wonderful touches of character and satire, in On xe dadine 
pas avec Tamour, The character of Camille affords many oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of Mlle. Favart’s dramatic power. The 
cold prim reserve of the girl fresh from the convent was well 
marked in the first act; and the gradual thawing of this in the 
second act, under the influence partly of jealousy, partly of a 
more gentle emotion, was represented with a skill which only 
innate power and careful training can give. Speaking of Mile. 
Favart on a former occasion we pointed out that she excels in de- 
picting scornful passion. An opportunity for showing how iinely 
she can do this is afforded to her by the scene in which she ques- 
tious Perdican as to the inconstancy of man. The sardonic tone 
in which she asks ‘“Combien de fois un honnéte homme peut-il 
aimer?” was, if given with too much weight aud severity, yet 
forcibly executed. If we were to find a fault in Mile. Favart’s 
conception of the character, it would be that she gave too much 
weight to it throughout. Camille’s unpleasantly ironical utter- 
ances spring from the ill-balanced reflections of a girl fresh from 
the convent, who imagines that she knows human nature and its 
ways, while she is in reality quite ignorant of them. The solem- 
nity with which Mile. Favariat times invests them gives them an 
air of being the deliberately evil notions of a woman of the world. 
In the last act solemnity is in its right place, and here Mile. 
Favart’s powers found a fine occasion for their exercise. The 
rapidly varying emotions which pass through Camille’s mind as 
she thinks she has lost or regained Perdican, culminating in a 
burst of passionate despair at the foot of a prie-dieu, were all given 
with as much delicacy as force. The great eflect of the play 
occurs at the conclusion, in the sudden blaze of the tragedy 
which has been smouldering all through. Camille shudders and 
starts up as she hears Rosette’s ery outside; then she clings to 
Perdican in terror: she looks with expectant horror to the door of 
the gallery where Rosette has been concealed. Finding Perdican 
as much overcome by terror as heyself, and less able to contend 
with it, she nerves herself and rushes into the gallery, determined 
to know the worst, and end their agony of ignorant fear. In 
a few minutes she appears again at the door of the gallery, and, 
catching at the door-post as if for support, looks at Perdican with 

despairing eyes. “ Qu’y-a-t-il, Camille?” he asks trem- 
blingly. “Hille est morte!” she replies, and rushes as if flying 
from the horror behind her across the room, She clings for a 
moment to the door on the opposite side, and then, with ‘* Adieu, 
Perdican!” she vanishes. The amount of meaning which the 
actress throws into these few words and actions is remark- 
able. As Camille disappears, she leaves upon the spectator the 
impression that she has gone to be haunted by a life-long remorse. 
This scene was very fine; but it was noteworthy how much 
of its effect was lost by its being represented by one only of its 
original creators. It must be said for M. Bilhaut, who essayed 
the part of Perdican, that he was graceful and _, intelligent, and 
perhaps no more can pogmposted from a player who had to replace 
perhaps the first artist of this age. The absence of M. Delaunnay 
reminded the spectator how greatly the tragedy of the scene had 
been intensified by the power which he threw into Perdican’s 
terrified prayer while Camille is in the gallery. Few who saw 
the piece played by M. Delaunnay and Mile. Favart will forget 
the dreary picture upon which the curtain descended of Perdican 
cowering, and breathless with terror, against the wall, as 

In some respects it was more satisfactory to see Mlle. Favart 
in La nwt de Mat than in On ne badine pas avec Tamowr. 
This poem, like Za nuit d’Octobre, consists of a dialogue be- 
tween the Muse and the poet, but the poet in this has very 
little to say, so little that even if ill dedivered it could hardly 
spoil the effect of the Muse’s speeches. The Muse of course 
gives no opportunity to the actress for the representation of 
quick emotion or the play of character, but it atiords her an 
occasion for fine declamation, of which she fully availed herself. 
Her speeches are charged with the tender melancholy, the 
regret that life should be so sad, the wail for the suffer- 
ing that poets must endure, which le Musset loved to sing; 
the skilfully measured cadences and slow grandeur of Mile. 
Favart’s tones were well suited to do justice to.the beauty of 
the poet's verse, and her statuesque appearance harmonized 
well with the solemnity of the Muse’s wails and gestures. This 
poem gave more idea of Mile. Vavart’s power than anything 
else which she has done on this occasion. There must always be 
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much to admire in her acting ; but from a variety of causes, which 


we have already spoken of, her solitary ap ce reminds the 
spectator, even while he most admires her talents, of how much 
her performance loses from the absence of fitting support. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS OF THE LICENSING BILL. 


W E are told by Mr. Laird and other persons whose opinions 
are entitled to respect, that the possibility of a return to 
the opening of public-houses in Liverpool before 7 a.M. ought to 
be contemplated with regret. It is stated to be most important 
that a mechanic should commence his day’s duty without having 
recourse to stimulants in the shape of spirits or beer; and this 
is all as a sufficient reason why all places where spirits or beer 
are sold should be closed until after the day’s work has n. 
The effect of legislating in the spirit of Mr. Laird and his allies 
would be to prevent some persons from eating in order that other 
persons may not drink. t us remember that the class whom 
we commonly call publicans are legally designated “ licensed vic- 
tuallers,” and that the supply of breakfast to mechanics on the way 
to daily work would be part of their proper business. Even as 
regards married workmen, convenience and perhaps economy would 
dictate that one person should prepare b t for many, instead 
of requiring every wife to bestir herself to supply her husband’s 
need. There would be saving of the wife’s labour, and of fire and 
light ; and it deserves notice that among foreign nations, who are 
more thrifty than we are, the practice of taking meals at public 
places prevails more largely than with us. Besides, there are the 
unmarried men who must probably get breakfast at some public 
or go without. It appears, therefore, likely that there would 
a large demand for early breakfast-houses, and in fact such 
demand exists. It seems rather hard upon the publican to forbid 
him to enter into this trade, especially as we used to hear from 
Lord Aberdare laudations of some foreign system under which beer, 
jirits, tea, and coffee would all be sold as part of the same business. 
uppose, however, that the publican is excluded, and that this branch 
of his legitimate business is placed in other hands. Will anything 
be gained to the cause of odlidiaty by that? A refreshment-house 
which does not sell beer or spirits may be opened at 4 a.m. Such 
a house would supply tea or coffee, and although we decline to 
believe that beer at breakfast is pernicious, yet it is not necessary. 
Unfortunately, however, it has been found that coffee-houses carry 
on at night an illicit trade in a and on this ground Mr. 
Cross proposes to compel them to close at the same hour as public- 
houses, It seems a logical consequence that they ought to remain 
closed till the same hour in the morning. 

Another point on which Mr. Laird and others insist is that the 
beer-houses should be allowed to open and close at the same hours 
as the public-houses. It has been s ted that this demand for 
equality is favoured by the brewers who are largely interested in 
beer-houses, but whether this be so or not, we think that the 
question should be viewed as one of — convenience simply, as 
we are not aware that the beer-house keepers have any right to this 
equality of hours which is claimed for them. Mr. Cross proposes 
to allow public-houses in the metropolis to keep open for half an 
hour later than beer-houses ; and among the reasons which to our 
mind justify this proposal, we shall venture, at the risk of shock- 
ing some worthy persons, to place this—that public-houses sell 

irits as well as beer. The beer-houses have always hitherto been 

ed upon a different footing from the public-houses as regards 
ours, and we do not see why they may not remain so, 
if the police authorities consider that that would be the 
most convenient arrangement for supplying the admitted 
wants of the metropolis. In discussing this question of 
the hour of closing, it appears sometimes to be assumed that 
the publican or beer-house keeper is bound to keep his house 
open during the hours allowed by law. He is doubtless com- 
pelled by to his own interest to keep open as long as his 
neighbours, but we are not aware that he is under any legal 
obligation to do so. An innkeeper is bound to afford reasonable 
accommodation to travellers at any hour of the day or night, and 
it has been said that the later the hour the more imperative is this 
duty. He would be liable to action’ or indictment for breach of 
this duty, but it is difficult to see how he could be compelled to 
keep open his house for the accommodation of such of his neigh- 
bours as desire to drink therein, or could be punished for shutting 
it up. The general Licensing Act of 1828 im penalties for 
offences against the tenour of the licence, and the licence provided 
that the holder of it should not keep open his house except for the 
reception of travellers, nor permit any beer or other excisable 
liquor to be conveyed from his premiges during the usual hours of 
Divine Service on Sundays, Christmas Day, and Good Friday, and 
should maintain good order and rule therein. By the Metropolitan 
Police Act of 1839, publicans were forbidden to open their a 
for the sale of liquor on Sundays before 1 P.M., and thus they were 
required to close at 12 o’clock on Saturday night. This was 
the condition of things under which Thackeray wrote of the “back 
kitchen ” and other haunts of convivial Londoners during the small 
hour of the morning. A barrister or journalist living in the Temple 
went to a ball or , and on his way home he drop 
into the “back kitchen,” where other barristers and journalists 
‘were on chops, stout, and songs, or conversation. All, or 
nearly all, men of this class have now their club, and thus the 
extinction of the fires of “ back kitchens” has been endured with 
an equanimity which a loquacious and influential section of society 


== not otherwise have shown. The Act of 1864 prohibited 
publicans in the metropolis and certain boroughs from —— 
their houses between 1 and 4 A.M., and the Act of 1872 extend 
the prohibition from midnight to 5 a.m. Such has been the pro- 
gress of restriction as regards public-houses. But beer-houses were 
restricted from the first. The Act of 1830, by which the blessing 
of “ the new beer-shops ” was originally conferred upon the nation, 
required that these sh should be closed from 10 P.M. 
to 4 am. The Act of 1840 fixed the hours of closing 
at 12 pM. to 5 AM. in the metropolis, and II P.M. 
to 5 A.M. in provincial towns; and this Act remained 
in force up to the passing of the Act of 1872. Thus it appears 
that the beer-houses have always been under more stringent 

tions than the public-houses, and it is difficult to see any 
injustice in their so continuing. They pay Excise duty only for 
the sale of beer, whereas the publican pays for spirits and for wine 
also, if he sells it. As regards both classes of houses, there is 
nothing that we can discover to prevent their being closed at such 
hours as the keepers of them may think convenient. 

A long list has been published of proposed amendments to Mr. 
Cross’s Bill, of which the most important are those which relate 
to the hours of opening and closing. Taking first the metropolis, 
we think the hours named in the Bill ought to be maintained. 
They are on week days, for public-houses, from half-an-hour after 
midnight to 5 a.M., and for beer-houses from midnight to 5 a.M. 
We think it would be an improvement to make the closing hour 
for public-houses 1 A.M., as it used to be, and to trust to the 
inducement offered by the “early closing” section, and to the 
known a of the trade for closing as early as may be con- 
sistent with public convenience. We may remark that the words 
of the “early closing” section, “desirous of obtaining the privi- 
lege of closing premises at an earlier hour than usual,” have 
perhaps given rise to the notion that a publican is obliged by law 
to keep open to the hour at which he is required to close, 
but we can discover no other foundation for it. As 
the large provincial towns, the hours named in the Bill are 
for — 11.30 P.M. to 6 A.M., and for beer-houses 11 P.M. 
to6a.mM. The chief opposition to the Bill has arisen upon this 
clause. Under the Act of 1872 the closing hour in the towns is 
now usually 11, and strong objections have been urged against the 
proposed addition of half an hour, while we have not seen any very 
distinct statement of special needs which require that addition to 
be made. It appears probable that the House in Committee will 
adopt I1 Phe: as the closing hour for public-houses, and if that 
be done, it appears hardly worth while to alter the hour which Mr, 
Cross has proposed for beer-houses. Thus in the large provincial 
towns the hour of closing for all houses would be 11 o'clock. 
As regards the time of opening we have no rom grad with Mr. 
Laird’s proposal to make it 7 o'clock, and we think the reasons by 
which he supports the proposal “fudge.” We hold that licensed 
victuallers ought to be allowed and encouraged to provide break- 
fasts for working-men at 6 or even at 5 o’clock. The best argument 
for early hours at night holds good for early hours in the morning. 
At this season many kinds of work might well begin at 5 peor 
and work cannot usefully be long continued without food. In 
small towns and in the country the hours named in the Bill are for 

ublic-houses 11 P.M. to 6 a.M. In all towns of more than 2,500 
inhabitants, the hours are for beer-houses 11 P.M. to64.mM. In the 
country the hours are for beer-houses 10 P.M. to6 a.m. To 
these hours we see no objection, nor are they likely to be 
very strongly assailed except by the devotees of uniformity for all 
houses. On Sundays all houses everywhere will be closed up 
to half after noon or 1 P.M., and from 2.30 or 3 to6 p.m. In the 
metropolis the hour of final closing will be for all houses 11 P.M. 
In the large and small towns and in the country the hour will be 
for all houses 10 p.M. These arrangements are not likely to be 
much contested except by those who desire to close all liquor- 
shops on Sunday altogether. We do not think that the hours of 
a oe | on Sunday ought to be further restricted. Indeed, we 
should have preferred the opening hour to be 5 o’clock, as it was 
before the Act of 1872, but we do not recommend that that which 
has been settled should be changed without strong necessity. 
By the Bill a “ bond-jide traveller” must have come three miles and 
have three miles to return, We protest against Mr. Melly’s pro- 
posal to increase the distance to five miles. Mr, Pease proposes 
to abolish the grocers’ wine licences altogether, but his amendment 
has no chance of being carried. 


SHIPWRECKED SEAMEN. 


pred charitable Associations exert themselves for an object 
more genuinely national than the Shipwrecked Mariners’ 
Society, which held its annual meeting the other day. As 
England lives and thrives by the sea, it is only fair that she should 
do her utmost for those who suffer by it, and the Shipwrecked 
Mariners’ Society does all it can for seafaring people, not only by 
succouring those who are in distress, but by inculcating on them 
the forethought in which they are proverbially deficient. It helps 
seamen and fishermen in the most effectual way by persuadin 
them to help themselves. It induces them to contribute a sm 
sum regularly that they may have a claim on the Society's funds 
when they fall into misfortune. The result is that seamen and 
fishermen figure among the contributors to its revenue to the 
amount of upwards of 7,000/,; while, on the other hand, the same 
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persons have been repeatedly assisted in the course of the same 
season, without laying themselves under eleemosynary obligations to 
any one. Receipts from various sources have brought the Society’s 
income for the past year up to 40,732/., enabling it to increase its 
outgoings and extend the sphere of its usefulness in new direc- 
tions. Shipwrecked seamen, as its title imports, are taken charge 
of, relieved, and sent back to their homes. The widows of mem- 
bers who die a natural death, as well as of those who have 
perished by accident, are pensioned ; orphans and destitute parents 
are cared for. Fishermen who have lost boats, nets, or clothes, 
receive assistance according to a fixed scale. Medals and sums of 
money are awarded to those who have saved lives from shipwreck 
at sea und abroad. In short, the Society seems to distribute its 
funds on principles which are at once liberal and judicious; 
and, were its existence and its oses made more generally 
known, we cannot doubt that its means of usefulness would expand 
in proportion. 

some ways our sailors are far better cared for than they used 
to be, and they pursue their dangerous calling under less 
hazardous conditions. It reads like a romance, for instance, when 
we go back to the cruises of those cockleshells of a few tons’ 
burden in which the early pioneers of Arctic navigation pursued 
their daring researches among the icebergs and ice-floes of the 
Polar seas. Nor were those who went on mercantile voyages to 
more genial latitudes very much better off. Their vessels were 
infinitely more roomy, but they were scarcely the safer on that 
account; and, indeed, their extraordinarily substantial build had 
special dangers of its own. Certainly there was no chance of a 
broad-bottomed, wall-sided, Dutch-built vessel capsizing in a storm 
on a tempestuous sea, like one of our crank modern narrow-waisted 
screws, constructed with a special view to their speed and carrying 
capacity. But in those old-fashioned galleons the crew was almost 
helpless when a gale was blowing on to a lee shore, and the currents 
were setting in the same direction. If no anchorage was to be found, 
or if the anchors did not hold, the only hope of safety was in a 
sudden change of the wind. And, once drifting in on the shore, 
the chances were much more against one than they are now. Even 
on our English coasts there were none of those modern appliances 
to be looked for which nowadays bridge the gulf between the 
beach and the breaking ship. ere were no lifeboats, no tug 
steamers, no rocket-apparatus to send out a life-line. In some 
places, on the contrary, where the narrow seas were most perilous, 
the inhabitants regarded all the waifs thrown up by the waves 
as their legitimate perquisites, and men who eked out their living 
by wrecking tried to lure vessels to their fate. On the Cornish 
and the Welsh coasts, and round great part of Ireland, it was a 
common practice to respond to signals of distress by a murderous 
display of false lights. bn the rockbound shores of Brittany the 
voll ts showed exceptional astuteness in that way; they 
would attach the delusive light to the horns of an ox, and then, 
tying the animal’s head to its fore-leg, drive it along the edge of the 
cliff. The light jerking up and down looked like a vessel risin 
and falling in the waves; the crew of the ship in distress fanci 
they had plenty of sea room when they were actually close in 
shore ; and never discovered their mistake till they were shattered 
to fragments on the rocks. Where these horrible practices prevailed 
the sailor might save himself the trouble of making a struggle for 
existence. Ifhe did by any chance find his way through the breakers, 
he <p knocked at once on the head by way of disposing 
effectually of his right of — in the jetsam that was cast up 
with him; and even if the inhospitable natives did not go quite so 
far as that, immemorial superstition forbade their giving assistance 
to a drowning man. 

If such was the welcome that perishing sailors had to look forward 
to on the coasts of the most civi countries of Europe, it may be 
x wey that they were no better off among savages and semi- 
civilized races. If a castaway comes ashore in these days almost 
——a in the habitable globe, he has a fair chance of receiving 
tolerable treatment, now that we have colonized whole continents 
which were then in the hands of the barbarous aborigines, and 
that civilization has its outposts everywhere. We have bribed or 
terrified half-savage potentates into understanding that it pa 
them to imitate us in our humane tenderness for human ti, 
Formerly, the most powerful nations of the West were only known 
in Eastern and Southern seas as trading adventurers, feeling their 
way on sufferance. They had not set out on their careers of 
conquest, and colonization was quite in its infancy. A tradi 
vessel was safe so long as her formidable armament could defen 
her; but when some misha lysed her broadsides, or when 
her crew were m their arms, her rich contents became 
an irresistible temptation. The helpless crew were either 
massacred to a man, or, more probably, sold into slavery. 
Slavery was the fate that followed on any casualty occurring 
even so near home as the southern shores of the Mediterranean. 
To pay the ransoms of all the luckless victims who were pining 
away in the bagnios of the different Bar States woul have 
exhausted the funds of any number of benevolent Societies. 
Even where the native population were not pirates and man- 
stealers by profession, it was but seldom that the victims who escaped 
immediate death were within reach of communication with 
any representatives of their countrymen. There were no 
consuls and_ vice-consuls, no agents of Lloyd's, officially 
bound to offer them protection. The nfissio had not 
yet gone abroad to Australasia and the uttermost isles of the 

acific, and castaways in those outlying latitudes were killed off- 
hand for the kitchen, Besides, navigation then was neces- 


-sarily much more dangerous than it is now. Charts were rare. 


and excessively inaccurate; lighthouses few and dimly lighted. 
To this day we continually hear of well-found steamers coming 
to grief on the most familiar of the great ocean highways, 
and at the very mouths of harbours that are everyday places of 
call. At that time clumsy sailing-ships had to go grop- 
ing their way through unknown waters studded thickly with 
submerged reefs, among treacherous currents and sandbanlis that 
were continually changing. The most us shoals and 
headlands had to be passed, if possible, in broad daylight, and if 
you lay to or were unhappily becalmed, it was at the imminent 
risk of being boarded by pirates. Now that so vast an amount of 
valuable property is afloat, lighthouses have been multiplied every- 
where by way of assurance, and they are built in neighbourhoods 
so lonely and inhospitable that one marvels who can be found bold 
or reckless enough to undertake the charge of them. A letter in 
the Times of Monday last shows significantly enough how care- 
fully by comparison the safety of ships is now cared for in this 
respect. The letter told the story of an attack by robbers on the 
Englishman who keeps a lighthouse in the Malay Peninsula. The 
knowledge that he and his native assistants had just received their 
small monthly pay was enough to tempt the cupidity of his pira- 
tical neighbours ; nor is it difficult to imagine what would become 
of sailors who might be cast on the shore there for want of a 
light to warn them away. 

But if in some respects seamen run much less risk than they 
used to do, in other ways there is more scope than ever for the 
active philanthropy of a benevolent Society. Having increased 
enormously in pe. Sg they are exposed to a new class of dangers. 
Commercial competition grows keener every year, and men’s lives 
consequently are less considered than they used to be. The 
por wreck registers with their wreck charts show how many 
disasters still happen annually on our coasts. We know how many 
venerable ships are afloat in the coasting trade that should long ago 
have been sent to the shipbreaker’s yard. Every gale strews par- 
ticular sandbanks and stretches of coast with its clusters of wrecks. 
Collisions are infinitely more frequent than they were,and no wonder. 
In spite of lights and fog-horns, and all ordinary and extraordinar 
precautions, it is difficult to see how collisions are to be avoided, 
considering the crowds of shipping continually passing and re- 
passing in certain narrow waters. Nor are our great ocean steamers 
much safer when they have plenty of sea-room, running against. 
time and each other as they do, in defiance of the weather, along 
frequented routes. We build far larger vessels for the foreign trade 
than we used to build; but safety does not always keep pace with 
tonnage, and our long, low, crank steamers are terribly liable to acci- 
dent. We have taken to stowing cargo, too,in a reckless way such as no 
one would have dreamed of in the days of the old soso oe which 
could never make even an approximate calculation of the precise time 
of arrival at their destination. Now we load our screw colliers 
down to the water-line, or hamper the decks of our Channel or 
Baltic steamers on the poe that they will make the run 
from port to port without having the ill-luck to be caught in a 
storm. Occasionally, however, the storm will come, and the 
a i that has gone often with impunity to the well will at last 

broken to shivers. One thing to be said is, that in cases of 
capsize like these few shipwrecked seamen come to shore ; and all 
that is left for the benevolent Societies is to look after the widows 
and the orphans. But, in one way or another, it will be admitted 
that there is an ever-increasing field for charitable exertion in this 
direction. 


THE THEATRES. 


eer success of a dramatic version of Ought We to Visit Her? 

has encouraged an attempt to bring another novel by the 
same author, Mrs. Edwards, upon the stage. But it is doubtful 
whether Archie Lovell will equal its predecessor's popularity. 
Interest depends less upon what the heroine says than upon what. 
she does. Where are none of those smart speeches to which Miss 
Hodson lent so much piquancy in the former part, and it is diffi- 
cult to construct an interesting ulin of the ey fact mee a 

oung lady outrages propriety by taking a trip with a gentleman 
pe Burnand, who this novel, has 
doubtless exercised a sound discretion in not taking any more of it, 
and he has made. perhaps the best use possible of that which he 
has taken. Major Seton, the middle-aged lover of the girl Archie, 
has seen her during the unlawful excursion, and has been shocked, 
but marries her. —-That is all, —_ the squabbles of a doctor and 
his wife, which merely extend the play to the requisite length. 
The character of Archie, as drawn by the novelist, is well suited 
to Miss Hodson, but unfortunately the scenes which are most 
effective in the novel cannot be, or at least are not, transferred to 
the stage. It must be added that the character of Gerald Durant 
is difficult to act. He is in danger either to be vulgarized or to 
become a mere stick. A few years ago this story would have been 
seized upon for the sake of the sensational incidents it contains, 
but happily popular taste has in that respect changed. If we 
cannot Se any higher praise on Mr. Burnand, we may at least 
remark with satisfaction that he has spared us a suicide and a 
criminal inquiry before a magistrate. 

A decided success has been obtained at the Court Theatre b 
Mr. Frank Marshall’s Brighton. The fun of this piece helps o 
agreeably the heavy splendour of the following piece, Calypso, and 
perhaps “the art of love” is about equally explained and illus- 
trated in both of them, Without inquiring whether Mr. Marshall 
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contrived the incidents of his play, we may give him entire credit 
for the dialogue. Not only is Mr. Robert Sackett in love with 
three ladies and ing with a fourth, but he declares his 
passion for each in priate and varied terms, so as to produce 
upon the hearer, and doubtless upon himself, a momentary im- 
pression of his sincerity. He declares “that he never loved till 
now ” in a tone which inspires the belief which he evidently feels, 
and although there is something violent and grotesque in the num- 
ber and rapidity of the conquests which his heart suffers, yet the 
substance of his character is true to nature, and examples are not 
rare of men with whom a second pretty face is a certain cure for 
@ passion for a first. Indeed the rer of the Court Theatre 
might claim to have comprised not only the art of love, but the 
remedy for love, within its programme. Three ladies meet in the 
Aquarium at Brighton, and have a little confidential chat, as ladies 
will, about their lovers. Each lady is nearly persuaded to tell to 
the others the fullname of the “ Robert” whom she loves, but, 
happily a revelation which would have spoiled the play is pre- 
vented. One of these ladies has been corresponding under the 
name of “ Rosebud,” with a “ Humming-bird,” who turns out to 
be the Robert whom she believes to be her own. This discovery 
might be awkward, but each pretends to have known the other's 
handwriting all the time; so Effie is convinced of her Robert's 
constancy, and Robert is more entirely devoted to Effie than ever 
he had been before. Almost the next moment after this delightful 
and satisfactory explanation he meets Virginia, and his rapture 
at the sight of that charming girl is so manifest and spontaneous 
that jealousy and vanity combined could demand no more. Then 
there is the lovely widow, Mrs. Alston, whom to see is to adore. He 
adjures his friend, Jack Benedict, to exert himself to remove all 
obstacles to the prosecution of this new and thoroughly genuine 
attachment. The widow is still slightly the favourite when he 
meets in the streets of Brighton an adventure which instals a new 
charmer in his heart. A pair of carriage-horses are restive ; he 
checks them, and a young and fair lady who oecupied the earriage 
falls senseless into his arms. She is soon—too soon—removed by her 
husband and her son, and there remain to him memory and _ hope. 
“Sweet,” says the “as kisses by hopeless faney feigned on 
lips that are for others.” But Robert Sackett’s fancy is not hope- 
less. He resigns the widow to his friend, Jack Benedict ; tells 
Effie that he is gone to Liverpool on business, and Virginia that 
he is detained m Leeds by sickness, and devotes his whole atten- 
tion to contriving a repetition of the kisses, without troubling 
himself to inquire whether the lips may not be appropriated. 
Ultimately, while shooting and apparently ae in a wood, he 
meets this lady, who has come with her husband and son to a 
pienic. While he is improving the occasion other members of 
the party, including Effie and Virginia, appear. He isarrested for 
poaching, and having with difficulty escaped imprisonment, re- 
ceives challenges on behalf of all the ladies to whom he has paid 
his transient attentions. Even the widow insists that his friend 
Jack Benedict shall challenge him. Then all the ladies come to him 
to prevent the duels they have instigated. He discovers that Effie 
alone has any desire to save his life, and he conceives, as the curtain 
falls, a belief, which we must su to be unalterable, that Effie is 
the only woman he ever loved. This lively bustling play is fairly acted 
all round, and although the materials are farcical, it is written in 
a style which entitles it to be called a comedy. It is so full of 
genuine fun as to make the after-piece, Calypso, appear a tame 
affair. But this perhaps was intended to appeal primarily not to 
the ear but to the eye, and thus it may be hoped that both classes 
of patrons of the theatre will be pleased. 

It is difficult to understand why such a piece as Mont Blanc 
should be produced at the Haymarket Theatre, or indeed at any 
theatre at all. The idea of adopting Le Voyage de M. Perrichon 
to the English stage was not particularly brilliant; and we are 
bound to say that any English dramatist could have produced as 
dull a piece as this, which has been accepted by Mr. Buckstone 
without French assistance. The characters and incidents are 
utterly commonplace, and the views of Mont Blanc and 

resentations of tourist life at Chamouni would be a fair 
shilling’s-worth at a panorama. We should not greatly complain 
of this at any other theatre, but we cannot help remembering that 
the Haymarket has always hitherto been tolerably independent 
of the vulgar artifices of what is called realism. At the same time, 
a manager cannot obtain good plays by wishing for them, and it 
has happened lately that neither inown nor unknown dramatists 
have been successful at the Haymarket. It need not be said that 
Mr. Buckstone is entirely successful in representing a London 
tradesman on his travels who desires to affix on the summit of 
Mont Blanc a pictorial advertisement like those which adorn our 
railway stations. Mr. Chirpey, oil and Italian warehouseman, of 
St. Mary Axe, is of course accompanied by his wife and daughter, 
and it is equally of course that the young lady finds admirers 
among her travelling countrymen. Mountaineering, which has 
been attacked and defended on various grounds, ought, we think, to 
be regarded by practical minds as an advantageous substitute for 
balls and parties. In the first place, the air of a mountain is unde- 
niably better than that of a ball-room ; and, further, some isians 
object to dancing, but climbing and riding ponies would be per- 
mitted by the most severe moralist. If the circumstances are 
—- favourable to flirtation, that cannot be helped. As Mr, 

ilbert wrote in one of his best burlesques :— 
On mountain-tops the air is keen, 
And most exhilarating ; 
And men say things they do not mean 
In moments less elating. 


It might be interesting to obtain a return of the number of 
matches among middle-class English people that have been made 
in Switzerland during the last twenty years. The sort of educa- 
tion that is likely to promote these matches would be agreeable to 
the pupil, give little trouble to the governess, and could not be 
objected to by parents of the most rigid principles. It would 
consist mainly in encouraging girls in every way to use their 
hands, feet, and lungs. Miss Chirpey, the heroine of Mont Blanc, 
talks of riding to hounds, and is otherwise “ fast ” in conversation, 
but that is a mere accessory of the character. It is shown 
by this play that the opportunities of flirtation are great at 
Chamouni, greater at the Grands Mulets, and greatest in ascend- 
ing to the summit. But of two ladies and three gentlemen 
who carry on the love-making of the piece only one of each reaches 
the top, and the gentleman not only speaks out under the influence 
of the mountain air, but sticks to what he has said when he returns 
to the “ sober plain” of Chamouni. The moral of this is that both 
sexes should cultivate athletics in youth sufficiently to take part in 
such Swiss excursions as are only fatiguing and not dangerous ; and 
a play which teaches such an agreeable lesson may be forgiven for 
being occasionally tedious. In our grandmothers’ time the bodily 
training of girls was viewed exclusively with reference to the ball- 
room. In our time it has or ought to have regard to summer visits 
to the mountains, and this extension of scope is an unquestionable 
benefit. Even that much-enduring creature, the governess or com- 
ion, might improve her worldly condition by developing her walk- 
ing and climbing powers. Mamma will doubtless ascend as high as 
she can on the same principle of duty as causes her to sit out the 
longest ball at which her daughter has partners. But still it may be 
convenient to possess the service of a deputy who will preserve pro- 
— without overstraining vigilance. In the play, indeed, the 
eiress goes to the summit and the companion halfway, 
and it is scarcely consistent with sound principle to 
allow both to obtain from the excursion equally eligible husbands. 
Indeed we question whether some ladies will not hold that a play 
in which a companion obtains a husband on any terms tends to 
sap the foundations of morality. We must add that probability 
is violently outraged by the supposition that Mr. Chirpey, oil and 
Italian warehouseman, of St. Mary Axe, could be induced under 
any circumstances to think of fighting a duel with a Frenchman. 
It takes two persons to make a quarrel, and two fools to fight a 
duel ; and, although it appears that this kind of fool still exists 
in France, we do not believe that a single specimen could be 
found engaged in the oil and pickle trade of London. The duelling 
business is not only improbable, but tedious; nor does the 
transaction of small marketings around a fountain of real water 
add much to the exhilaration of the spectators during the last 
act. This play does, however, so far resemble a real ascent of 
Mont Blanc as to produce a great desire for beer and sleep after 
it is over. 


RACING MATTERS. 

ag spring campaign at Newmarket, which began so miserably, 
improved as it went on, and ended in a manner that could 

not fail to be satisfactory to those who enjoy racing on the finest 
racecourse in the world. There was a genuine flavour of old 
Newmarket in the programmes, which averaged eight races a day, 
and included a fair sprinkling of matches; and there was no lack 
of interest from first to last in the events which were decided. 
The very first race of the meeting, for the Spring Two-Year-Old 
Stakes, produced a most exciting finish between Harewood and 
Madame Toto, and a most unexpected decision from the judge, 
who gave his verdict in favour of the former, contrary to the 
opinion of nine-tenths of the spectators, who thought that M. 
Lefévre’s filly had won easily. A long experience of New- 
market enables us to declare our belief that the judge is always 
right, and that nine-tenths of the spectators are frequently wrong. 
By the way, is it not rather against the proper order of 
events for the two-year-old to be christened Madame, and 
the three-year-old Miss? But, in truth, much as we are 
indebted to the distinguished French sportsman who so liberally 
patronizes the English Turf, we cannot altogether compliment him 
on his choice of names. It is not that the French language is in- 
adequate to supply a nomenclature, for M. Leféyre’s eminent pre- 
decessor, Count de Lagrange, was very ha BY in his selections, 
But Fille du Ciel sounds very tame after Fille de l’Air, and John 
is a poor exchange for Gladiateur. To return to Newmarket, the 
Spring Handicap fell to the uncertain King George, Trombone 
again carrying the French colours into the unenviable position of 
second. Cobham, Azalea, and Templar ran in the race, but their 
day seems to have gone by. M. Letévre made up for losing the 
first two races by winning the next two, with Regal and Hero, 
the latter a remarkably fine-looking son of Gladiateur. In this 
last race Ladylove was beaten quite as easily by Hero as by 
Chaplet at the First Spring Meeting. The Newmarket Two-Year- 
Old Plate usually attracts a large field, but only ten came to the 
t on this occasion, probably because, in consequence of the re- 
vival of early two-year-old racing, the young horses have done a 
deal of work already. Cachmere, for instance, has done quite enough 
work for the whole season; and the hard ground is already be- 
ginning to produce its effects on some of the early winners. 
Cachmere was brought out again for the race under notice, having 
a 5-1b. penalty to carry, as also had Telescope, Kissing Crust, 
and Lele Glenorchy. The remainder of the field included Strath- 
avon om a pair of M. Lefévre’s, Margot and Macadam. After a 
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—— finish between Telescope and Strathavon, the former 
won, both horses having had quite enough of it, but Strathavon 
running the more erously of the two. Telescope seemed by 
no means to relish the hard ground, and his legs will hardly allow 
him to be freely used till rain has fallen. The Ditch Mile Handi- 
cap a out a superior field, including Andred, King Lud, 
Maid of Perth, Drummond, and the Vertumna filly. A splendid 
ey between Andred and King Lud resulted in favour of 
the latter, who was receiving a year and seven pounds from Lord 
Falmouth’s horse, by a neck. e distance not being considered 
far enough for King Lud, his chance was but lightly esteemed, and 
though excuses ony Geen horses are generally untenable, we think 
that if the race were run over again King Lud would have to be 
content with second place. Anyhow the performance of Andred 
was one of great merit, and naturally strengthened the position 
of Lord Falmouth’s Derby candidates. Andred was never in such 
rare form as at the present time, and his services as a trial horse 
will be invaluable. 

Proceedings on the second day opened with a match over the 
Cesarewitch Course between Oxonian and Trout, the latter re- 
ceiving 3st. A two-mile course is far beyond the compass of 
Oxonian, if there were anything against him that could gallop at a 
fair pace; and Trout must be a wretched animal indeed, for 
Oxonian was so dead beat at the end of his journey that he could 
hardly get past the winning-post, which, however, he just managed 
to reach a bare at we > in front of his opponent. The Atlantie 
Stakes, with a liberal addition of 200 sovs., fell easily to Trombone ; 
and then in the Derby Trial Plate, to which the Jockey Club con- 
tributed a similar sum, M. Lefévre achieved another and an unex- 
pected victory. Thorn and Boulet, a at weight for age, 
were the only competitors for this race, which is run over the last 
mile and a half of the Cesarewitch Course, and both horses looked 
well, though Thorn’s public credentials were far superior to those 
of Boulet. The son of Monarque, however, is evidently a rare 
stayer, for he fought out every inch of the way, and though Thorn 
clearly had the advantage of him in speed, when it came to the 
final touch he could not shake him off, and was beaten by a 
head. Mr. Savile won the succeeding race for two-year-olds with 
a son of Parmesan and Moleskin, but the form was far from good, 
for Merry Bells, who could not get anywhere near Chaplet and 
Ladylove at the First Spring Meeting, finished little more than 
a neck behind the winner on this occasion. Yet one more struggle 
between Prince Charlie and Blenheim followed, but this time t 
issue was never in doubt, for the son of Blair Athol won in the 
commonest of canters. We must confess that we were misled 
by what seemed to us the close race between the pair at the 

irst Spring Meeting, and that we were altogether wrong in sug- 
gesting that Blenheim might some day turn the tables on Prince 

harlie. They may run together as often as they please; but we 
will have nothing more to do with Blenheim. The racing on the 
concluding day of the meeting was well sustained, though the 
three matches call for no remark, except that Balfe, an oddly- 
named son of Plaudit, bids fair to be a useful horse to Prince 
Soltykoff. The unhappy Cachmere, again burdened with a 5-Ibs. 
penalty, was brought out for the Exning Two-Year-Old Plate, 
and was beaten, after a good race, by Lady Glenorchy, who carried 
a similar penalty. Strathavon ran still worse than on the first 
day, and finished last of all; but Cachmere improved on the 
form she exhibited in the Two-Year-Old Plate, the half-mile 
course being evidently more to her taste than the five furlongs of 
the Rous course. The Flying Handicap was won in a canter by 
Bank Note—late Faraday. King George, Roquefort, and Philomela 
were behind him, but the son of Lecturer took it into his head to 
run straight on this occasion, and his lenient weight brought him 
home an easy winner. We may remark, in conclusion, with great 
satisfaction, that no less than 2,000 sovs. were added by the 
Jockey Club at the Second Spring Meeting, and that the improved 
sport during the week was not a little due to this display of a 
more Foe policy on the part of the authorities at headquarters 
—a policy which, if persevered in, cannot fail in time to restore 
racing at Newmarket to that position which it should fitly oceupy. 

The Betting Bill has passed through both Houses, and so 
coxions was the Lent that the operations of the 
Turf advertisers should not be continued for another season that 
he carried an amendment for the Bill to take effect from July 31, 
1874, instead of May 1875, as had been originally proposed. Thus 
easily has been accomplished a salutary, if small, piece of reform, 
which during the five years of the late Administration was in vain 
pressed on the notice of Government. The Goodwood Meeting, 
then, will be the last at which the public will be implored to make 
their fortunes by following infallible moduses and schemes and 
combinations which reduee winning to a matter of absolute ecer- 
tainty. Henceforth people who want to bet on horse-races will 
be able to gratify their taste as easily as before; but people who 
do not want to bet will not be systematically gulled and ae 
into betting by fallacious advertisements. It is said that the 
Act will be easily evaded. Well, most Acts of Parliament 
are evaded; for it is almost impossible to frame a law in which 
human ingenuity will not discover some loophole. Still we have 
considerable hopes that this Act will be so far successful as largely 
to diminish the supply of victims on which the Turf adver- 
tisers at present rely to recoup them for their enormous outlay in 
advertisements, As that supply falls off the operations designed 
to meet it will become of necessity more more restricted, 
until at length the whole business may die a natural death. How- 
ever much the Act may be evaded, of one thing we are certain, 


‘that if only the advertisements to which the Act refers can be ex- 


cluded from the columns of our new , the commission 
and tipsters may locate themselves in Paris, or where they please, 
but will soon find that their occupation no longer pays. 

The subject of Queen's Plates already attracted the atten- 
tion of the new Parliament ; but it was treated in a desultory and 
informal manner, and the real merits of the question were hardly 
touched. Some one got up and proposed that the small sum 
hitherto granted for Queen’s Plates in Ireland should be withdrawn. 
Thereupon a succession of Irish members rushed into the fray with 
their characteristic energy. Irishmen may detest England, but they 
have a great affection for English money, and show extraordinary 
tenacity in sticking to it when good luck sends it within their grasp. 
Yet the arguments by which the t for Queen’s Plates was 
supported were remarkable for their inconclusiveness. One member 
expatiated on the merits of Irish steeplechasing—as if Queen’s 
Plates had anything to do with cross-co racing ; another 
spoke highly of Irish hunters, a valuable class of horses un- 
doubtedly, but, equally with steeplechasers, removed from the 
opportunities of competition for Queen’s Plates. A third 
appeared to be utterly unaware of the difference between 
flat-racing and steepl ing, or between Punchestown races 
and the Curragh races. A fourth approved of racing be- 
cause pretty women came to see it, but a fifth immediately 
got up to affirm that pretty women never went to flat races 
in Ireland, but only cared for jumping. The discussion, lively 
if not edifying, was wound y an Irish member asserting 
that Scotland could not produce a race worth going to see, and a 
Scotch member retorting that there was always a Scotch horse in 
the Derby, if indeed a Seoteh horse did not generally win it. In 
the end Ireland kept her fifteen hundred pounds for Karta Plates 
as a matter of course, and we do not grudge the money. Neverthe- 
less, the real objection to the grant was never brought forward. 
The objection is not to a monetary grant in support of racing, but 
to the money being thrown away; and, practically speaking, the 
money voted for (ueen’s Plates, whether in England, Ireland, or 
Scotland, is now thrown away. Queen’s Plates are altogether out 
of date, and the races for them are little more than a farce. If 
public money is to be contributed for the encouragement 
of racing, it should surely be bestowed not on races that are 
out of date, but on races that stand high im popular esti- 
mation at the present time. We have not the test wish 
that the Parliamentary ition of racing should be with- 
drawn; we only wish that the few thousands a year now dis- 
tributed in the most unprofitable manner in aid of a class of races 
fallen into neglect should be differently applied. There might be 
one or two weight-for-age races over a mile and a half course, with 
a thousand sovereigns added to each ; or a similar bonus might be 
added to a great two-year-old race in the autumn, and to a four- 
year-old race, and to an autumn race for three-year-old fillies—the 
Oaks being, for obvious reasons, no trial whatever of their real 
strength. When the vote comes on for Queen’s Plates in England, 
it is possible that the subject may be again mentioned ; and, if 
80, we hope that some practical suggestions will be made as to the 
best method of applying the money, regard being had to the real 
interests of racing, and its present circumstances. 


REVIEWS. 


MOTLEY’S LIFE OF BARNEVELD.* 
(First Notice.) 


HE very first thing which must strike every reader of Mr. 
Motley’s new volumes is that they are not what they call 
themselves. They contain a record of the death of John of Barne- 
veld, nobly told, in Mr. Motley’s very best manner, but they do 
not contain a record of his life. Barneveld lived seventy-two years, 
and the two volumes of his Life and Death contain the history of 
the last ten of them only. It is in no way wonderful that it should 
be so. Mr. Motley has written the hi of the other sixty-two 
ears already. It would be hard to write the History of the United 
Netherlands during the time which has formed the subject of Mr. 
Motley’s works, without writing the Life of John of eveld ; 
and it would be hard to write the Life of John of Barneveld with- 
out writing the History of the United Netherlands. The great 
Advocate was so bound up with everything that went on, not only 
in his own country, but one might almost say throughout Europe, for 
so many years, that it would be hard to write his Life apart from 
the general history. What Mr. Motley has done is to write ten years 
of Netherland history, to call it the Life and Death of John of Barne- 
veld, and therefore to tell the latest events of the life of Barneveld at 
ter length than he most likely would have done if the book had been 
jettered as the fifth and sixth volumes of the History of the United 
Netherlands. Througha se part of the second volume the book 
does read like a Life of eveld. He who had always been an 
important figure now becomes the central — ; and, when we 
come to his trial and death, he absorbs our whole interest. Indeed, 
to make this latter part dramatically complete, the Life of Barne- 
veld is, so to , continued after his death in the nal 
fortunes of his friends and family, during several years of which 


* The Life and Death of John of Barneveld, Fg rh, nay with 
a view of the Primary Causes and Movements of the Thi: ears War. By 
John Lothrop Motley, D.C.L., LL.D. 2 vols. London: Murray. 1874. 
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Mr. Motley does not give us the public history. But during the 
whole of the first volume and a great part of the second, we hear 
no more of Barneveld than we should hear in a History which did 
not bear his name ; though of course, in the case of a man of 
Barneveld’s special eminence, that is a great deal. This, we think, 
is a fault in Mr. Motley’s plan. He tells us, at the beginning of 
his preface :— 

These volumes make a separate work in themselves. They form also the 

natural sequel to the other histories already published by the Author, as 
well as the necessary introduction to that concluding = of his labours 
which he has always desired to lay before the public ; a History of the Thirty 
Years’ War. 
But they are not a separate work; a Life of Barneveld cannot 
begin in 1609. They are the natural sequel to what has gone 
before ; but they are less skilfully contrived as an introduction to 
what is coming. The book goes on for some way simply as a part 
of Mr. Motley’s History ; at a certain point the fate of Barneveld 
becomes so absorbing that the —_— history is forgotten in the 
personal history of him and of those who are immediately con- 
nected with him. 

But our fault-finding must not go to any great extent beyond 
the plan of the work. In its execution we have Mr. Motley at his 
best. His style in his later volumes lost a good deal of the ex- 
travagance with which he set out, though he still has not wholly 
lost his fancy for odd expressions, small jokes, attempted sarcasms, 
and that kind of emphasis which is supposed to come from a suc- 
cession of short paragraphs. We have still a great deal too much 
of this, though it is remarkable how much less than usual we have 
in the narrative of the trial and death of Barneveld. Mr. Motley 
seems to have felt that he had here got upon a subject too great 
for tricks of eee this part of his story isall the better for their 
being away. ugh all this part of the book there is hardly any 
trace of them, except the short paragraphs, and they sometimes are 
not amiss. We find that, like most other things, though they 
may easily be abused, there is a place for them. e have seldom 
read anything with more sustained interest than the whole account 
of the execution and process of the Advocate; and the rest of the 
book, though of course not kept up to the same pitch, is no un- 
worthy companion of this grand picture. It is of course not free 
from those mannerisms of Mr. Motley’s of which we complain, but 
perhaps Mr. Motley is not, to be had without them, and we would 
certainly rather have him with them than not have him at all. 
We must complain however of the great number of small - 
matical inaccuracies, whether they are due to Mr. Motley himself 
or to some careless transcriber or printer. We mean this kind of 
thing—‘ The conference between the King and Sully and between 
both and Francis Aerssens, Ambassador of the States, were of 
almost daily occurrence.” ‘ Hugo Grotius was one of the great 
lights of the age and which shone to all time.” ‘ Barneveld had 
rocked the Republic in zs cradle and ever borne her in his heart.” 
Nor should Mr. Motley say that Barneveld and his kinsfolk were 
*« accused of every imaginable and unimaginable crime, of murder, 
incest, robbery, ly, fraud, forgery, blasphemy.” It is not 
easy to see how bastardy is a crime on the part of the bastard. 

Mr. Motley’s subject takes in the ter of the Twelve 
Years’ Truce between Spain and the revolted Netherlands, includ- 
ing the events which led to the Thirty Years’ War. It is a time 
Aa carries the reader over most s of Western Europe; 
Spain, less in itself than as represented by the obedient Nether- 
lands, England, France, Germany, all have their share in it. 
Mr. Motley leads us about very carefully through the various 
wars and negotiations in different parts, till towards the end 
he seems to forget, and his readers are strongly tempted to 
forget with him, the general fate of Europe in the per- 
sonal fate of John of Barneveld. We begin with the strange 
complications which surrounded the latter years of Henry the 
Fourth, the dispute about the Duchies of Jiilich, Cleve, and Berg 
—a subject not very attractive in itself, but which got mixed up 
with many of the causes of much greater events. And among its 
results we may be inclined, as we look at the modern map 
of Europe, to say that not the least has been the establishment 
of the ae of Brandenburg on the western border of Ger- 
many, just when it was about to extend itself beyond its eastern 
border by the union of the Prussian Duchy with the Electorate. 
We are led through the shiftings of the various crowns belonging 
to the German branch of the House of Austria till we come to the 
election of Frederic the Elector Palatine to the crown of Bohemia, 
and the election at the same moment of Ferdinand the Second as 
Emperor. The execution of Barneveld took place during the 
interregnum of the Empire, between the death of Matthias and the 
election of Ferdinand. The general story which Mr. Motley is to 
goon with in future volumes thus breaks off at the very beginning 
of the Thirty Years’ War, or rather it is swallowed up 
by the overwhelming interest of the internal affairs of the 

nited Provinces. Now that the Commonwealth is enjoying 
the repose of the Twelve Years’ Truce, the two men who 

had both served her so well in their several lines during 
the time of warfare, the t soldier and the great magistrate and 
diplomatist, the Stadholder and the Advocate, Maurice of Nassau 
and John of Oldenbarneveld, gradually fall asunder from their old 
friendship. We believe that Mr. Motley is right in laying the 
whole blame of the separation and all thet came of it on 
Maurice. Maurice may have been misled as to some parts of 
Barneveld’s conduct, and Barneveld in his long ascendency over 
the Commonwealth may pois have shown something of an 
overbearing manner, though there is certainly no sign that he ever 


showed anything of the kind towards the Prince. But nothing is 
more certain than that the conduct of Maurice throughout was 
violent and illegal ; while Barneveld was entrapped, imprisoned, and 
at last put to death, not only without the proof of any crime, but 
without any definite crime being charged against him, and that by 
a tribunal devised for the purpose by an assembly which had no 


jurisdiction over him. The constitutional questions involved in 


the whole story, questions of special interest for an American 
writer, we shall discuss presently. It is enough to say now that 
Barneveld was accused and beheaded—it cannot be said that he 
was in any legal sense tried—by judges commissioned by the States- 
General, whereas his real sovereigns were the States of his own 
Province of Holland. He was put to death too on a vague string 
of charges which were not proved, and none of which, if proved, 
could have been a capital offence. His enemies charged him, the 
strongest asserter of the liberties of the Provinces, the man whom 
Mr. Motley does not scruple to call the Founder of the Republic, 
with being in the pay of Spain. But they did not dare to put 
this charge into a formal shape, even when Barneveld had to answer 
their accusation all by himself, without books, counsel, or witnesses. 
The utmost that any fair opponent of Barneveld could have said 
was, what may doubtless be said of any statesman, that there were 
those in the Commonwealth who may have thought another 
policy better than his. Every English Prime Minister, every 
American President, has had opponents who disapproved of some 
part of his political conduct; but it would have been hard measure 
to send any of them to the block without proof of any crime, and by 
the sentence of an illegal tribunal. The main avowed ground of dis- 
pute arose out of the theological controversy between the Remon- 
strants and the Contra-remonstrants, in other words, between the 
Arminians and the Calvinists; but it was mixed up with other 
—— as, for instance, that of the great commercial companies. 
rneveld favoured the East India Company and the exten- 
sion of the trade of the Provinces in the regions where they 
founded so magnificent a colonial dominion; but he discouraged 
the West India Company, which was apt to be perverted into 
schemes of buccaneering inst the Spanish settlements in 
time of truce. Without being a fierce theological partisan, he 
took the Arminian side against the intolerant Calvinists, 
and opposed the calling of a National Synod—the famous 
Synod of Dort, which was going on at the time of the pro- 
cess against Barneveld, and about which we might have ex- 
cted Mr. Motley to tell us something more—on the ground that 
y the Articles of Union each province had the right to settle its 
own ecclesiastical affairs. Above all, he stood in the way of the 
illegal and violent courses of Maurice. And for all this he was 
sentenced to die by judges who did not venture to bring a single 
definite criminal p Earn against him. When Barneveld was sen- 
tenced to death, one yet more famous, Grotius, was sentenced to 
imprisonment for life, and escaped from his confinement by the 
well-known stratagem of his wife, who placed the Arminian him- 
self in the chest which professed to contain only Arminian books. 
It is a sad wind-up to the story that the sons of John of Olden- 
barneveld, like the sons of Simon of Montfort, showed themselves 
unworthy of their father. Their unsuccessful conspiracy against 
the life of Maurice had, as it could have, no other effect than to 
bring discredit on themselves and their party, and even on the 
memory of their father, and to make the power of Maurice stronger 
than ever. 

Besides the Stadholder and the Advocate, Mr. Motley has other 
figures in other lands to set before us. Chief among them are 
those two very opposite figures, the two royal allies of the Republic 
at the time when the History opens—James of England and Henry 
of France. Mr. Motley takes special delight in sneering at the 
British Solomon. Nor do we wonder at his so doing. James, 
with his head full of Spanish marriages for his sons, was to the 
United Provinces an ally worse than an enemy. Nor can anything 
be worse from any point of view than his interference with the 
theological disputes of an independent people, especially when it 
took the form of suggesting that Vorstius should be burned. It 
should be remembered that the last two burnings of heretics in 
England happened in his reign, a fact which Mr. Motley seems to 
have forgotten when he says, not in his best style, that “the day 
for such festivities was gone by.” Yet he had himself recorded 
the fact in an earlier passage (i. 55), making James himself, some- 
what strangely, “sentence Bartholomew Legate to be burned 
alive.” But surely Mr. Motley fails to hit off the peculiarities of a 
very strange character when he says of James :— 

He was a man of unquestionable erudition, of powers of mind above the 
average, while the absolute deformity of his moral constitution made him 
incapable of thinking, feeling, or acting rightly on any vital subject, by any 
accident or on any occasion. If there were one thing that he thoroughly 
hated in the world, it was the Reformed religion. 

This last saying of course depends on the sense given to the words 
“reformed religion ;” for James, from his own position, could be 
as fierce against Papists as against Puritans, though certainly his 
osition was not the same as that of the theologians of the Nether- 
ds. But we must protest against such mere blurring of the 
picture as to say that James was “ incapable of thinking, feeling, 
or acting rightly on any vital subject, by any accident or on any 
occasion.” Surely the most characteristic thing about James 
the First is that he commonly had the intellectual sharpness to 
see what was the right thing—at least from his own position—to 
do, though he seldom had the moral strength to do it. And this 
character of James is hardly consistent with Mr. Motley’s own 
remarks in the same volume (ii. 59), where, after recording a con. 
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versation between James and the Netherlands Ambassador Caron, 
he thus comments :— 

Thus spoke James, like a wise and thoughtful sovereign interested in the 

welfare of his subjects and allies, with enlightened ideas for the time upon 
public economy. It is difficult, in the man conversing thus amicably and 
sensibly with the Dutch ambassador, to realize the shrill pedant shrieking 
against Vorstius, the crapulous comrade of Carrs and Steenies, the fawning 
solicitor of Spanish marriages, the “ pepperer” and hangman of Puritans, 
the butt and dupe of Gondemar and Spinola. 
Of James's personal character Mr. Motley always implies the very 
worst, in which we may say that he is borne out by Mrs. Hutchinson. 
The strange thing in the whole business is the favour in which 
Buckingham stood at once with James and with Charles. Mr. 
Motley by the way should not call James “ King of Britain,” nor 
make him feel any kind of emotions either of love or hatred to an 
imaginary body called “ the Parliament of Great Britain.” 

The other King with whom the United Provinces had much to 
do, at the beginning of Mr. Motley’s presentstory, is Henry the Fourth 
of France. He is certainly a very different King from James, 
and Mr. Motley delights to make the most of the difference. But 
certainly at this stage, just at the end of his life, we see Henry 
at his worst, in the character of the “ old adulterer that doateth.” 
Things do seem to have come to a pass when a chief element in 
the politics of Europe is the passion of a King in his declining 
years for a girl whom he has married to his own nephew in the 
deliberate hope of seducing her. The flight and wanderings of the 
Prince of Condé and his wife, with Henry’s perpetual demands for 
their return, fill up a large of Mr. Motley’s tirst volume. Still, 
with all this, we see the difference between Henry the Great, even 
in this state of mind, and those who came after him, his widow 
and the Concini, Mr. Motley is fond of dwelling on this gap in 
French history, when Henry was gone and when Richelieu had not 
yet come. e Provinces certainly found the difference; at the 
same time, the Minister of France, the “ faithful and energetic 
Du Maurier,” as Mr, Motley calls him, stands out honourably, as 
pleading to the last for the life of Barneveld. 

We mean to come back to Mr. Motley’s work in order, as we 
have already said, to look more specially at the constitutional points 
raised by the trial and execution of Barneveld. Meanwhile we can 
recommend the whole narrative of his trial and death and of the 
imprisonment and escape of Grotius as one which has been seldom 
surpassed in absorbing interest. 


KHIVA AND TURKESTAN.* 


pee may be termed a Bill of exceptions to the popular ruling 
and the verdict of the press in the celebrated suit of the 
three Khanates of Central Asia versus the Emperor of All the 
Russias. The translator gives no clue to his author. We can 
only surmise that the latter may have been officially guided or 
inspired, but we are not left in any doubt as to the precise object 
of the book. It is twofold. The writer has collected various 
details about the climate, resources, population, and manners and 
customs of Turkomans and Khivans, and he has invited us to 
consider the Central Asian question from a Russian or Caucasian 
point of view. The work is, in fact, a somewhat incongruous 
mixture of the discoveries of the traveller and the pleas of the poli- 
tician. We shall treat them separately, and take the latter first. 
The writer has no hesitation in speaking his mind plainly about 
Russian progress in those regions. And, concisely put, the argu- 
ments in appeal may be stated as follows :—There cohen pr X 
but no encroachment. Ambition has no bearing on the ah Ng 
There is no wish for the extension of frontiers, or for the acquisi- 
tion of a population in a low state of barbarism, unsympathetic, 
nomad, difficult to control, and impervious to sound advice. But 
the “force of events,” we are reminded, is “ever superior to the 
power of man.” The necessity of self-defence, commercial interests, 
the rapacities of the Kirghiz, the stupid fanaticism of “the half- 
savage Khan,” and the bigotry of Kokand and Bokhara are prin- 
cipally, if not entirely, to blame. Nor are such distant potentates 
as the Chinese and the Japanese wholly exempt from censure. 
They have been guilty of that “ first activity which radical reforms 
draw after them.” It is really high time for Russia to be up and 
watchful when she has on her borders millions of rabid enthusiasts, 
and, a little further off, other millions who have acquired “all the 
recent European inventions in civilization and the art of war.” 
Then, again, Russia herself has not been quite blameless. She 
has at times condescended to the “ baneful” course of justifying 
every step taken in Central Asia, and has encouraged the 
English press to “demand” explanations as a right. We 
might add that the German press has caught the contagion, 
pe is doing the same. Now, seeing that the British “ keep a wary 
eye on their own possessions,” and “ permit no encroachment,” it is 
incumbent on Russia to wake up and do likewise. She must not shrink 
from preserving her “own advantages”; and she should learn to 
“avoid falling into cunningly laid pitfalls.” Russia has been painfully 
backward. Russian society is lamentably ignorant about Central 
Asia, while Englishmen know a t deal too much; and, after 
all, Russia is only fulfilling her mission, and is following on the 
Attrek and Oxus, as we must admit, the admirable precedent set 
her by our own countrymen in analogous circumstances on the 
Ganges, where the pen was dropped for the sword, and the factory 
was metamorphosed into a fort. History repeats itself in the 
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oddest way. It is ungenerous for M. Vambéry to declaim, for the 
Indian press to carp and criticize, or for members of Parliament to 
ask troublesome questions; Russia has got, as the t Czar 
Peter all along saw she must get, from the Volga and the Oural 
to the Sea of Aral; and she has crossed from that sea to Khiva, 
because the Khivans would commence hostilities. It follows, 
therefore, that at some future day “closer relations” will exist 
“ between ourselves and that part of Central Asia lying between 
the English possessions in India and our present frontier line.” 

We are quite ready to receive the above arguments as dictated 
by perfect sincerity and good faith, and to grant that a Russian 
general may be a more useful member of society than a bigot or 
tyrant who impales innocent travellers, and ly receives sacks 
full of the heads of his enemies. Macaulay wrote of our early 
times that it was “ better that men should be governed by priest- 
craft than by brute violence ; by such a prelate as Dunstan than by 
such a warrior as Penda.” We may fairly reverse this sentence 
in the case of Central Asia, and say that we prefer the ascendency 
of General Kaufmann to that of a bigot like Nasr Ullah. It is 
right to add that the author resorts to neither menace nor 
reproach. But Russia must have an “excellent frontier.” Her 
trade has to be developed. Her dependent Kirghiz and her 
friendly Turkomans ought to be protected. Robbers and raiders 
cannot be allowed to intercept caravans and despoil pious Hadjis. 
The Khan of Khiva should be taught manners, nor can England 
be allowed a preponderance of influence in those regions. In 
short, whether the aim be to abolish slavery, or to introduce 
order and security, or to encourage trade, Russia’s obvious destiny 
impels her forward, perhaps against her will. There is, we admit, 
something in the plea that it cannot lie in the mouth of a nation 
called from a sea-girt kingdom on the confines of the Northern 
Ocean to the government of a splendid Empire in the tropics, 
to object to the just retribution which a great ruler is forced 
to inflict when his subjects have been dragged across dreary 
steppes at the tails of horses, or when ‘his legates have 
been thwarted, deceived, and defied. But there is surely 
an obvious distinction between the ceaseless progress of Russia 
southwards and the consolidation of the British Empire in 
the limits of India. The barriers of our advance have been marked 
out by physical obstacles quite as much as by policy or self- 
restraint ; the Himalayas are far stronger than despatches, treaties, 
or speeches in Parliament. It is eighteen years since any material 
addition was made to our Indian possessions. The Russian apolo- 
gist talks about our “ campaigns in Cashmere and Bhootan.” Now 
the aggressions of the Deb and Dhurm Rajas in the latter kingdom 
were punished by the permanent loss of a mere strip of land at the 
foot of the hills termed the Doars, and by the retention of three 
small forts necessary to command the passes into the mountains. 
In fact, the Viceroy of the day, Lord Lawrence, had simply to 
withhold from the Bhootan Doars the payment which we had been 
making for some years, and, in Indian parlance, to convert a rent- 
paying into a rent-free tenure. As regards Cashmere, the only 
invasion we know of has been that of summer tourists fleeing from 
the heat of the plains, or of sportsmen anxious to “annex” phea- 
sants or woodcocks. But there is no serious physical obstacle to 
Russia short of the Hindu Kush, and no one special point at which 
a new political and national system arises, and where progress 
would mean invasion, and advancement a total change of policy. 
There is a family likeness between all these Khans and Amirs. 
In India, too, a Raja or a Nawab has only to govern with some 
show of decency and his lot is secure. No rival will be 
allowed to pick a quarrel with him. He is allowed to drill his 
miniature army, he is invited to imitate our legislative and exe- 
cutive machinery, and he is assured of immunity from foreign 
attack without additional taxation or tribute. Should he outrage 
public opinion by revolting cruelty, reckless expenditure, or gross 
profligacy, his dominions will be ee Se for a time, or be 
entrusted to some less unworthy member of the family. But what 
cco be found to this in the attitude of Russia to Khiva or 

5 d? We do not complain of the purport of this book. 
It contains no menaces. It hurls no defiance at the India or the 
Foreign Office. It only puts forward a claim toa fair hearing. 
But we do deny the aptness of a el between one Power which 
for thirty years has not claimed a foot of land beyond the gates 
of India, and another which, on its own showing, might be com- 
pelled to interfere with Mai or Kunduz, or might treat the 
waters of the Hari Rud as in the same category with the Attrek 
or the Oxus. 

We turn to the details of Eastern life collected by the author. 
They have not the picturesque colouring and the keen penetration 
into Asiatic motives and mysteries which lend such a charm to 
the perilous adventures of M. Vambéry. But nothing comes 
amiss, even at second-hand, concerning countries so remote from 
the beat of the civilized tourist as the gardens of Khiva and the 
steppes of Turkestan. We like to know how these people live ; what 
they eat and drink; when they marry; and how they are buried. 
The Turkoman lives coarsely, but plentifully. His food is bread 
with garlic. Occasionally he indulges in a fatted sheep, which is 
cut up and stewed down into a thick broth, We must, however, 
profess our inability to understand a statement that even the skin 
of the sheep is eaten after being “ put aside for some days, in order 
that it may acquire the taste of the pheasant,” after which it is 
easily divested of wool. Possibly this may be the Russian way of 
saying that meat and sheepskins with flesh sticking to them are 
hung up until they become as high as over-kept game. Very strong 
tobacco is brought from Bokhara, for the Turkoman is a constant 
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smoker. The condition of the women does not I so much 
one of degradation or seclusion as of continuous ur. While 
the men pasture the flocks, prepare the sheepskins, or sally forth 
on forays, the females spin, dye, grind corn, and make carpets of a 
peculiar pattern handed down in each family, through generations, 
as its own. The great vice of these nomads appears to be an 
inveterate propensity for appropriation. All the members of a 
family rob each other, but immunity on discovery does not extend 
to robberies effected by a stranger. The latter, if captured, is said 
to be at the disposal of the injured owner, and to be dishonoured 
in his own family ; though we must incline to the belief that the 
disgrace attaches not to the act, but to the discovery. Consider- 
able freedom is allowed to the women, and marriage is not 
hastened improperly as in other Oriental countries, but takes 
at sixteen or seventeen. The negotiations before the cere- 
mony, the higgling about payment of dowry or price, the presents, 
the mock raid when the bride is captured by the friends of the 
bridegroom amidst shouts and the discharge of firearms, the occa- 
sional race on horseback by the newly-married couple, are all de- 
scribed in terms not very dissimilar to those employed by M. 
Vambéry. It is just, however, to say that full credit is given to 
the accomplished Hungarian on these topics. At page 96 there is 
an elaborate description of the travelling musician under the title 
of barshi. This personage we take to be the bakshi or troubadour 
mentioned by Venter as enlivening the winter evenings 
with his lays, while the howling of the tempest on_ the 
steppe outside serves as an accompaniment. The Rus- 
sian author tells us that this strolling minstrel wears a 
fashionable head-dress and exquisitely made boots, has the 
privilege of keeping his hosts waiting for dinner, takes a na 
nonchalantly when he ought to sing for the amusement of his 
entertainers, and is everywhere as welcome as the bare-footed friar 
who formed the subject of Scott’s ballad in Ivanhoe. The Turko- 
man never dances. He sings, listens to musicians and story- 
tellers, and occasionally plays at chess. He seems also to practise 
wrestling; for so at least do we interpret the “single combat ” 
organized under the superintendence of one of the elders, in which 
the competitors generally “seize each other by the loins, and the 
presidents reward the victor with a piece of white or coloured 
stuff.” Ile is, moreover, called Puhlwan or athlete. Horses, as 
it may be readily conceived, are treated with much care and affec- 
tion by tribes dependent on these animals for plunder or for 
safety. They are fed on chopped straw and barley and, summer 
and winter, are tethered in the open air. With the exception of 
scrofula and leprosy, the Turkomans enjoy immunity from disease 
and lead healthy lives; but we fear that it will be very hard to 
impress on such natives the merest varnish of civilization, or to 
compel them to observe external decencies and proprieties. To 
the stories of cruelties inflicted on captives and slaves we can add 
nothing by way of extenuation or comment. The barbarity is 
unrelenting, deliberate, and well proved ; and if a Russian general 
or ambassador could sweep these pirates from the desert tracks, 
tect caravans, and send back crowds of luckless Persians to their 
omes in the neighbourhood of Meshed, we believe that even 
M. Vambéry might admit that the Northern ascendency had its 
good points. Nothing need be said against the establishment of 
three or four forts on the eastern shores of the Caspian, a fact 
which is put forward by the writer as an argument for the security 
of the navigation, coupled with the odd announcement that at the 
southernmost post of Ashurada “there is even a church.” An 
Englishman similarly situated, we may observe, would probably 
have added that the new station, besides a fort and a building 
“used for divine service, but not consecrated.” “boasted” of a 
racecourse, a cricket-ground, a subscription swimming-bath, and 
an ice-club. 

We should be glad of more full and definite information as to 
an old course of the Oxus, which is said by the Khivans to have 
once flowed into the Caspian Sea. Vambéry talks about some 
old channels of this river, but the book before us states that the 
direction of the stream was altered by a former sovereign of 
Kharizme, who excavated canals on the right bank for pur- 
poses of irrigation, and gradually drew the water away, until in 
time the main channel followed the lesser cuts, and passed into 
the Sea of Aral. The climate of Khiva is made up of a short and 
severe winter, an early spring, and a long summer with oppressive 
heat and clouds of dust. The women appear to have a worse time 
of it than their sisters in the steppes of the desert. They not only 
sew, spin, and cook, but rake the gardens, handle the plough, and 
thresh the produce of the field. We rather demur to the state- 
ment that “no particular affection exists between parents and 
children,” merely because sons have been known to beat their 
mothers, or because terms ofabuse are freely bandied about between 
the children of both sexes and their parents. The occasional use 
of domestic Billingsgate in the East is quite compatible with 
lively feelings of affection, and even with strong and lasting attach- 
ment. The Bm ae industry of the Khivans is not only 
constant, but skilful and even progressive. They seem perfectly 
well acquainted with the merits of liquid manure, with a minute 
system of irrigation, and with the use of some hydraulic machinery. 
Wheat and rice, millet and barley, peas and pulse, reward their 
toil. They also grow such higher kinds of produce as cotton, 
tobacco, madder, and hemp. Their gardens abound with apricot 
plums, peaches of three, and grapes of ten, sorts; mulberry an 
poplar trees—the latter a commonplace with Persian and Turkish 
oe ce the edges of their canals; and the Khivan melons are 

ous and are said to be sent yearly as far 2s Pekin. The country 


produces two breeds of sheep, the Kirghiz and the Bokharian ; 
three distinct breeds of horses, and camels with one hump. The 
horned cattle are weak and diminutive, but these defects, which are 
attributed to a deficiency of pasture, might probably be remedied if 
means were taken to improve the breed, and if, as we suspect, mileh 
kine were not used in ploughing. Some very arid parts of India 
produce cattle which for size and symmetry would not appear to 
great disadvantage beside Ayrshire or Devonshire cows. 

We have no space for further analysis or comment. The book is 
welcome, not only because it is lawful to learn from rivals and possible 
neighbours, but because it is in some sense a national exposition of 
points in dispute. We may not accept the force of all the arguments, 
and may think that some plain language on our part would do no 
harm. We must again urge that the compact British Empire, with its 
mass of tributaries who owe allegiance to the Queen, who take the 
advice and hope for the countenance of the Viceroy, and who are 
secure against annexation, has no real analogy to a vast despotism 
fortifying posts on great inland seas, and sending military and 
cies expeditions half across Asia against nomads and bigots. 

ut the tone of the work, if not calculated to lull political vigilance, 
is not of a nature to offend insular prejudice or self-love, and, as the 
translator reminds us that there are two sides to a question in a 
case of national rivalry and disagreement, Russia’s view of her 
own position and prospects ought to be received without violent 
outery and discussed with moderation. 


CHERUBINI.* 


fy revolution, or rather the transformation, which Cherubini 
and the great masters of the French school effected in the 
domain of music can only be understood by the light of the 
stormy period of political change to which it presents a sin- 
gular counterpart. In 1789, as in politics, so in music, a new 
spirit was rising. In both there was a worn-out system to be 
upset. The suave and voluptuous music of the Italian school 
could no longer satisfy a society shaken to the foundation of 
its faith and organization. The whole of the music of the 
eighteenth century must naturally have appeared cold and languid 
to men whose minds were profoundly moved with troubles and 
wars. Their art aspirations found a vent in the substitution 
of music of a more stirring and dramatic kind for the flowing 
melodies and classical conventionalities which had suited an age 
of luxurious repose. Cherubini struck the keynote which suited 
this new mood. What is needed for the pictures of dramatic 
nuusic is larger frames, including more figures, more passionate and 
moving song, more sharply-marked rhythms, greater fulness in the 
vocal masses, and more sonorous brilliancy in the instrumentation. 
All these qualities are to be found in Lodoiska and Les Deux 
Journées, and Cherubini may be regarded not only as the founder 
of modern French opera, but also as the musician who, after 
Mozart, has exerted the greatest influence on the subsequent ten- 
dency of the art. The German sympathies of Cherubini, the 
German thoroughness of his work, might be regarded as internal 
evidence that in the new style which he introduced into France 
he followed not so much his own inspiration as the teachings 
of his illustrious predecessor. The author of this book does well 
to point out by a reference to dates that this was, as a matter 
of history, not the case. Lodoiska, Cherubini’s first great opera, 
was produced in the summer of 1791, and it was not until two 
years later that Figaro was produced in Paris ; and not until 1805 
that a mangled version of Don Juan made its appearance in that 
eapital, when Cherubini’s great operatic masterpieces had been al- 
ready given to the world. It is a fact full of significance in the history 
of art that these two great composers arrived at their principles 
by a process independent of each other. In one respect the 
musical fermentation which signalized the last decade of the 
eighteenth century presents a striking contrast to the political 
agitation which it reflected. The latter resulted in an abrupt 
break with the past, and a clean sweep of a whole mass of tradi- 
tions and precedents. The revolution in musical ideas was accom- 
plished without any such breach of continuity. It owed its 
conservative tone mainly to the respect for ancient models 
with which Cherubini’s early and profound training in the 
Italian school had imbued him, and which restrained and con- 
trolled his advance in the path of innovation. Thus it followed a 
course analogous to that which we may suppose the political 
movement of the period might have followed had Mirabeau lived to 
stem the torrent of revolution, and to adapt the old order of things 
to the imperious demands of a new era. ‘ 
The most remarkable feature in the artistic career of Cherubini 
is its singularly protracted activity. Measured by English chro- 
nology, his life roughly spans the interval which divides the reign of 
George II. from that of Victoria; and during fifty years of this 
— he was prominently before the public as a composer. 
ceived with favour by Marie Antoinette at the concerts at 
Versailles, he lived to receive the cross of a Commander of the 
Legion of Honour from the hands of the Citizen King. The 
author of a successful opera in the twentieth year of his age, 
he lived to compose in his seventy-seventh year that grand 
Requiem in D minor of which Mendelssohn writes in 1838 in 
terms of the warmest admiration. To this length of days he owes 
his fame, for his genius was one which developed slowly. Had he 
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died before quitting Italy for Paris, he would have left but an 
obscure name in catalogue of musicians. He might be re- 
membered as the composer of a classical o which achieved a 
transient success, and as the interpolator of numerous airs in the 
now forgotten o of Paisiello and Cimarosa. Had he, like 
Mozart, died at thirty-five, he would have bequeathed to posterity 
a very incomplete monument of his powers. His two greatest 

ras were not com until he reached the period of 
middle age, and that the maturity which they exhibit was pro- 
longed almost to the close of his life is attested by the series of 
contributions to ecclesiastical music which culminated in the 
Requiem to which we have already referred. Lodoiska, the first 
of his French operas, was, it is true, composed while he was still 
comparatively young. Brought out in 1791 about a month 
after the King’s flight to Varennes, it was performed two hundred 
times in one year, during the stormiest period of the French Revo- 
lution. This ex i run at such a time is a proof that the new 
music not merely hit the popular taste of the day, but could thrill 
the — of audiences at white heat with political excite- 
ment. The fact may well awaken curiosity about the work; and 
one is tempted to ask why, with so remarkable a history, it remains 
unheard and unknown in a — like London, with pretensions 


to be musical, and in an professed zeal for musical revivals. 
The —— which Deux Journées met with two years 
ago at her Majesty’s Opera, and which may be measured by its 


le performance, is not encouraging. Lodoiska, we fear, will be 
ha & eee for a long while to come, on the shelves of the 
musical liorary, while the ear of the enlightened amateur is vexed 
season after season by the eternal repetition of flimsy Lucias and 
threadbare Traviatas. 

The two most interesting episodes in the life of Cherubini are 
his connexion with the infant Conservatoire and his of 
arms with Napoleon. The history of the famous Paris training 
school for music is curious. If one were asked to assign at a 
venture a date for its origin, one would probably refer it to one of 
two periods ; either that earlier period when the fine arts enjoyed 
the magnificent patronage of the Great Louis, or that later one 
when the victorious Napoleon aimed at making his capital, in 
culture as well as in politics, the centre of the European system. 
It is strange to find, as a matter of fact, that it was the nurslin 
of Sansculottism. In July 1789 one Sarrette, captain of the s 
of the National Guard of Paris, collected together forty-five 
musicians as a nucleus for the performance of the music of the 
Guard. the following year the municipality took this 
body under their charge, and raised the number of musicians 
to seventy. By his Sarrette came more immediately under 
the notice of the Government, and in November 1793 a decree 
of the Convention created a National Institute of Music, consisting 
of 115 artists and 600 students, “ for the purpose of celebrating 
musically the national festivals.” By a law of the 16th Thermidor 
in the Third Year of the Republic, the music of the National 
Guard was suppressed, and a Conservatoire of Music was esta- 
blished, with Sarrette at the head as director, assisted by five 
inspectors, of whom Cherubini was one, charged with the special 
duty of teaching counterpoint. Twenty-seven years later, in the 
reign of Charles X., he was appointed director with a salary of 
eight thousand francs. It was under his rule that the Conservatoire 
rose to its present high position. He engaged the services of the 
best men in the various branches of the musical art. His spirit 
communicated itself to masters and pupils. Strictness, punctuality, 
and a minute attention to details were the chief features of his 
management. If his pupils were unpunctual, he lost his temper at 
once. It is said that when the uis de Lauriston, Minister 
of the Royal Household, came to distribute prizes and was rather 
late, Cherubini greeted him with “ Vous arrivez bien tard, mon- 
seigneur.” He was never seen to laugh or smile at his intercourse 
with his pupils. Asked whether he was satisfied, on one occasion 
when unusual pains had been taken with the rehearsal of a piece, 
he replied, characteristically, “ Dés oy je ne dis rien, c'est que je 
suis content.” An amusing story is told by Berlioz, in his Memoirs, 
of his first interview with Cherubini. In order to make the in- 
tercourse between the students of both sexes impossible outside 
the surveillance of the professors, the Director had given orders 
that the men should enter at one door and the women at another. 
In betaking himself to the library one morning, Berlioz, ignorant 
of the moral decree which had been just promulgated, entered by 
the feminine door, and was arriving at the library, when a servant 
stopped him and bade him return and enter over again by the 
masculine gate. On his refusal, the servant reported the breach of 
discipline to the Director, who shortly appeared in a towering 

jon upon the scene. “ Ah, ah, ah,” he exclaimed, with his 
talian accent, “ e’est vous qui entrez la porte que que que ze 
ne yeux .” The new student explained that he had 
not known of the regulation, and would conform to it in future. 
Cherubini, however, was not to be appeased, and proceeded, to the 
consternation of the assistants,to pursue the refractory pupil round 
the table, upsetting stools and desks, until at last Berlioz beat a 
retreat, crying out with a burst of laughter, “ You shall have 
neither me nor my name, and I will soon return here to study 
Gliick’s seores.” Yet, in spite of his harshness, Cherubini was not 
unpopular. He was not above encouraging the efforts of youth. 
A child of great promise was brought by his father as an applicant 
for admission to the Conservatoire. “Ido not put infants out to 
nurse,” was the reply of the stern Director. As a final chance, 
the child was placed before a piano and told to play, and not to 
stop in case any one should enter the room. Cherubini, on finish- 


ing the round of the classes, entered the room, and struck by the 


talent of the young performer, sat down and listened attentively. 
Unable at last to control his admiration, he exclaimed, “ Bravo, m 
why are you here, what can I do for 
ing that is v ,” was the ; “put me in 
Conservatoire.” “ It's a ‘thing done,” ; “ you are 
one of us.” Though merciless criticism, 
ledged popularity among his pupils is not surprising when his un- 
affected paneer about himself is remembered. At a concert at 
which he was present, when a piece of Beethoven was followed by 
an overture of his own, he remarked quite naturally, “1 am now 
going to appear a very small boy.” 

The somewhat acrimonious relations between Cherubini and 
Napoleon exhibit both characters in an interesting light. If the 
sturdiness with which he maintained his views on art is honour- 
able to the composer, the Emperor is entitled to the credit of 
perfect sincerity in his antipathy to them. The strong preference 
of the latter for music of the Italian school was quite genuine, and 
was due probably to early prepossessions rather than to any per- 
sonal diclike of Cherubini. According to one rather fanciful 
theory, Napoleon disliked the new music because, having been de- 
veloped in the first days of the Revolution, it bore the impress of 
a certain Republican austerity which he desired to eradicate. 
Anxious to extinguish in the French ry we all excitement opposed 
to his own particular aims, he favoured the soft and suave melodies 
of Paisiello and Zingarelli as useful political sedatives. The 
musical prejudice of the great Emperor admits of a much more 
simple explanation. He regarded the full instrumentation which 
Cherubini brought into vogue as noisy, and it disturbed instead of 
soothing him. The composer himself hit the mark when, in 
answer to the then First Consul’s strictures, he replied, “ You like 
music which does not stop you from thinking of State affairs.” 
When the Consular Chapel was re-established after the Concordat, 
Napoleon refused to appoint Cherubini, designating him ironically 
i Miaioon Cherubin, to indicate that he was not worthy of being 
deemed an Italian composer. Mortified by the slights which he 
received at Paris, Cherubini accepted an invitation to visit Vienna 
in 1805. In this new scene he was destined to have an un- 
expected encounter with his Imperial critic. The fortune of war 
brought Napoleon as a conqueror to the Austrian capital. Hear- 
ing of Cherubini’s presence in the city, the Emperor sent for him, 
and asked him to direct his concerts during his residence at 
Schénbrunn. At each concert lively discussions on music arose. 
Napoleon was angry that the orchestra was so noisy; and to 
remedy this, Cherubini ordered every passage to be executed 
pianissimo. This unwonted complaisance was rewarded with a 
gleam of Court favour, the Emperor going so far as to express a 
desire that the composer would return to Paris. In answer to an 
inquiry about his new opera Faniska, Cherubini said bluntly, 
“This work will not please you.” “ And why not?” exclaimed 
Napoleon. ‘“ Because,” said Cherubini, quoting the expression 
which Napoleon had used in their interview at the Tuileries five 
years before, “it has too much accompaniment.” At the moment 
of his departure, after signing the Treaty of Presburg, Napoleon called 
for Cherubini, and pronouncing his name in theItalian, and notin the ~ 
French fashion, invited him toaccompany him to Paris. But Cherubini 
would not break his word with the Viennese, who expected at least 
one work from him, and he excused himself as well as he could. 
Had he returned with the Emperor he would probably have re- 
ceived the post of Court Musician, which was given to Paer 
instead. No subsequent interview between Napoleon and our 
composer is recorded in this biography. Little communication 

between them during the remainder of the Emperor’s reign. 

When the one-act opera of Pygmalion was produced anonymously 
by way of overcoming the Emperor's aversion, Napoleon was 
affected to tears by a scena in it, and eagerly demanded the name 
of the composer. When told, he exhibited more surprise than 
satisfaction, but he sent Cherubini a sum of money, with a request 
that he would write the music for an ode on his approaching 
marriage with Marie Louise. Finally, when, at a civic féte, a 
cantata of Cherubini’s was performed in his presence during the 
Hundred Days, he tardily consented to confer a mark of his favour 
on the composer by appointing him a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour. The distinction was bestowed however upon him not as 
a composer, but as leader of the band of the National Guard, and 
thus Napoleon still found means of showing his injustice towards 
Cherubini even in doing him an act of justice. With the resto- 
ration of the Bourbons the tide turned, and honours flowed in 
upon him from all sides in quick succession. 

The catalogue of Cherubini’s works appended to this biography 
is a noble monument, not only of his creative genius, but of his 
indefatigable industry. The source of this prolonged energy lay in 
a natural ardour for scientific research, which asserted itself even 
in his amusements. Cherubini was artist, as the French say, to 
the tips of his fingers. His favourite recreations were drawing and 
botany, and when music was laid aside he would occupy himself 
eight hours a day in these studies. His exquisite organization as 
an c@etist, says Miel, would probably have made him a great 
painter, as it made him a great musician. To the same temperament 
must be referred that nervous irritability which vented itself from 
time to time in mordant speech, and rough and unamiable conduct. 
Our biographer quotes some instances of the bitterness of his 
tongue. Halévy once took him to hear one of his o . At the 
end of the first act he asked his master how he liked it. Cherubini 
made no reply. After the second act Halévy repeated his question. 
Again no answer. “Vous ne me répondez point,” exclaimed 
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Halévy. “Que vous repondre?” was the reply; “ voici deux 
heures que vous ne me dites rien.” On another occasion a work, 
said to be Méhul’s, was shown to him. “It is too bad to be 
Méhul’s,” said Cherubini at last. “It is mine,” said his companion. 
“Tt is too good to be yours,” was the cruel rejoinder. Whensome 
friends told him that they had not yet seen La Dame Blanche, 
Cherubini replied, ‘“ Perhaps ore are waiting for her to change 
colour.” In spite, however, of this propensity to sarcasm, and even 
rudeness, his nature was net unkindly. To his fellow-musicians 
he was nearly always well disposed. He treated them as brothers, 
and was singularly free from jealousy. His relations with Haydn, 
Beethoven, Spohr, Méhul, Lesueur, Boieldieu, Halévy, and others, 
testify to this point, and show that under a rough exterior Cheru- 
bini had a warm heart, and a deep sympathy with his fellow- 
labourers in the domain of music. 

We cannot part from this work without commending the pains 
which the author has taken to collect materials for it, and the 
modesty with which it is written. In some particulars compres- 
sion would be an advantage. There is rather a redundance of 
musical criticism at second-hand; and detailed descriptions of 
Lop and masses, with musical illustrations interpolated, instead 
of arresting attention, invite the reader to skip. But upon the 
whole this book shows much merit, and will be regarded even by 
the non-musical reader as a welcome contribution to biography. 


BY SEA AND BY LAND.* 


— are certain books which have no claims to literary 
merit, and which do not atone for their defects of form by the 
value of the information conveyed, and which yet are more 
amusing than books which in most respects are altogether their 
superiors. Mr. Merewether's little book is an illustration of this 
statement; although we must say, in fairness to our readers, that 
to some tastes it may possibly appear insipid. Its merit lies simply 
in this, that it contains a quaint portrait of the author drawn by 
his own hand. We cannot call it an unconscious portrait; for Mr. 
Merewether is a professed humouist, and adopts the tone of a 
privileged jester. As might be expected, some of his fun is poor 
enough in print; though we have no doubt that it would be very 
amusing at the benchers’ table. Of the rest of the book there is 
little to be said. It is merely another specimen of that 
literature of travels round the world which is ‘already be- 
coming tolerably voluminous. The trip from England through 
India to Australia and back by California is rapidly becoming as 
popular as the trip to Switzerland. Ina few years we may sup- 
pose that the education of no young man will considered com- 
plete until he has visited the Antipodes. The countries, however, 
which lie on the route, and which can be comfortably visited by a 
fat elderly gentleman with a bad leg—we should beg pardon for 
the ai, but we are simply following Mr. Merewether’s own 
revelations of himself—anxious to have a good dinner every day, 
and bound to return within a fixed time, are already too familiar 
for much description. Poor Mr. Merewether did not succeed in 
even visiting the Yosemite Valley, and was confined to visiting the 
most obvious of the sightseer’s shrines. Neither do his remarks on 
the political and social conditions of different countries strike us 
as very original or profound. He is kind —- to sum up for us 
in his preface his opinions of Egypt, India, Ceylon, the Australian 
colonies, and the United States ; and he is so much pleased with his 
own wisdom that the same remarks are given at rather ter 
length in the concluding chapter of the book. And yet, with all 
respect for Mr. Merewether, we doubt whether his remarks are 
much more notable for their wisdom than for their novelty. 
It is really high time to suggest that a gentleman who has gone at 
full s through San Francisco, the Salt Lake City, Chicago, 
and New York, is not thereby entitled to pronounce a general 
= upon the manners and customs of the Americans. Mr. 
erewether informs us in a note that he entirely agrees with Mr., 
Barnum in the controversy as to American feelings about England 
which the great showman carried on with Mr. “ Golding Smith.” 
‘We may observe parenthetically that we do not feel sure whether 
this bit of s +. is a bond fide mistake, or the facetious plan 
adopted by Mr. Merewether as a sound English Tory for signify- 
ing his supreme indifference to the name, as well as to the 
opinions, of a Radical Professor. At any rate, the fact that 
he received a good many civilities from educated Americans is not 
in any way surprising,as indeed everybody knows that Americans 
can be as hospitable and agreeable as any people in the world. 
The surprise of Mr. Merewether at finding that he was not 
insulted by every one whom he met, and that it is not n 
for a traveller to be provided with a bowie-knife and a revolver in 
New York society, is merely interesting as testifying to the 
amazing vitality of the good old prejudices in certain quarters. 
Mr. Merewether, indeed, relates an anecdote which surprises us 
more than his accounts of civilities which he received. A stranger 
made some very insulting remarks to him about England in one 
of the railway cars, without the slightest provocation. Mr. 
Merewether obviously expected that such insults would be the 
rule instead of the exception, and was much surprised to 
find that the other passengers testified their disgust at this 
piece of brutal behaviour. We should venture to guess 
that the insulter was a native of an island a gvod deal 
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nearer home, who was glad to find himself in a country where 
the Fenian is allowed to vent his feelings freely. The native 
American may dislike England and may even dislike Englishmen, 
but, as a rule, an Englishman in an American railway is not more 
likely to be wantonly insulted than an American in an English 
railway. However, we can only congratulate Mr. Merewether on 
having rubbed off some antiquated prejudices, and may pardon him 
if his surprise at discovering an American to be a tolerably 
civilized human being leads him even to some excess of commenda- 
tion. 

The really amusing part of the book, however, is the description 
of Mr. Merewether himself. If anybody should wish to have a 
faithful portrait of the successful British barrister of the type 

pular amongst his fellows at circuit messes, he cannot do better 
than dip into a few of these pages. Mr. Merewether begins, with 
amiable frankness, by letting us into a few details of his personal 
history. At the close of 1871 he had been thirty years at the 
Parliamentary Bar, and had “ earned a sufficient remuneration in 
that scantily paid branch of the profession.” He was a widower, 
and the father of thirteen children. Amongst them were two lads, 
who had been sufficiently tunded at Winchester—Mr. Merewether 
pauses here to add his mite of admiration for the tunding system— 
and whg@ had apparently acquired by the process a greater love of 

icultural pursuits than of classical literature. Accordingly, Mr. 
Tavidiins sent them out to New Zealand to become shee 
farmers, and to take their share in founding the England of the 
Antipodes. Moreover, he had a married daughter in India, and 
brothers in India and Australia, and, this being so, he resolved to 
retire from practice and to pay a visit to the scattered members of his 
family circle. And here we may observe that Mr. Merewether’s 
career as a barrister, though it doubtless taught him the art of 
rsuasion, does not appear to have conferred any high polish upon 
is style. We have certainly met with some most singular gram- 
matical formations in his narrative, such as it has not often been our 
lot to encounter. We give one specimen for the benefit of students 
of composition, “It has a tendency,” he says—“ it” being a 
jealousy between the different districts of New Zealand—“ to create 
an ill-teeling between the North and the South; and in the 
shuffling of the cards of the future, I can see this, as being 
a dependent of the republic, or whatever it turn into, of Mel- 
bourne, join it, and a separation from the North.” Reporters 
of Mr. Merewether’s speeches must have had some trouble in 
unravelling his queer sentences. One of his favourite forms 
of sentence is modelled on the celebrated saying of the judge 
about the convict to whom Providence had given strong legs 
and arms, “instead of which” he went about stealing pigs. 
Thus, in the next paragraph to the above, we are told that 
“ people read of Maori murders, and they confuse the whole of New 
Zealand with it.” “I had expected to see more mountains,” he says, 
in describing India, “ and it had been tolerably so and treeful up to 
Jubbulpore.” Tolerably what ? But we should ask such questions 
in vain; and we must admit that Mr. Merewether succeeds in 
a aye his feelings on all essential matters pretty plainly. 
Indeed there is a characteristic flavour about this peculiar mode 
of utterance. Mr. Merewether gives us the impression of having 
been so jolted in railways, rolled about at sea, and discomposed by 
the bad cookery which is characteristic of the English-speaking 
races all over the world, that his ideas were a little confused at 
the time, and that his sentences naturally got into tangles. Indeed 
his complaints would be pathetic if he did not prefer to take the 
humorous view of them. He started from London a fine specimen 
of the solid British barrister, and though his troubles began at cross- 
ing the Channel, he recovered sufficiently to playa rubber for eight 
hours during his journey through Italy. Sufferings by sea 
gradually tamed his spirit. When we read his incessant lamenta- 
tions over the miseries of them that go down to the sea in ships, we 
quite admire the heroism which led him round the world, and even 
induced him to encounter eight weeks in a sailing-ship between 
New Zealand and California. We are glad to say that, in spite of 
these troubles, and of the boils which were brought on by them, 
he always seems to have Sage his appetite and his Toryism. His 
greatest pleasure in Bombay was in eating a fish called “ pomfret ” 
and prawn curry. He dwells fondly on the occasional oases 
where oysters comfort the weary traveller; and he suc- 
ceeded, though with many lamentations, in consuming even the 
food cooked by a dirty Chinaman on board the British King. 
It is a sad reflection that the first meal consumed by the loyal 
Englishman on returning to his native land was nothing better 
than a piece of cold pie. In spite of bad food and the bites of mos- 
quitoes, in regard to which last it may be as well to say that Mr. 
Merewether after much experience decides that scratching is better 
than itching, he was apparently always capable of cracking his 
jokes and airing his patriotic views. He talks of horses every- 
where like a good country gentleman, and is prejudiced against 
mosques because they are called musjids, a name which reminds 
him of Sir Joseph Hawley’s horse, “ which gave me the only pain- 
ful recollection out of thirty-eight Derby days.” Visiting a 
high tower in India from which some people have committed 
suicide, it occurs to him that it would be as well if 
Mr. Arch and other popular lecturers would throw themselves 
off it. He evidently detests all philanthropists, and proposes that 
a war should be carried on in New Zealand for the selndlin of 
the numbers of the natives. Any will serve on which he ma 
fasten a gibe against the gentlemen whom he describes as “ foolis 
old Mundella, and silly Odger, and vacuous Potter, and windy 
Arch”; and yet, todo him justice, he says that the existence of 
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these “idle and pernicious” persons does not diminish his satisfac- } readers will notice, has here become a horse, the heroine still re- 
tion at being in the same world with them; and we have | maining a pet lamb, and a horse who has noticed that the exercise 


little doubt that if he could meet the most redhot of demagogues 
‘who was ready to smoke a cigar or consume oysters in his com- 
pany, he would very soon make up his mind that the devil is not 
so black as he is painted. Indeed, on his homeward voyage, Mr. 
Merewether fraternized with the great Barnum, found out that the 
showman was a thoroughly good fellow, and, after making him 
t one of his stories three times over, has written it down for 

the edification of the world. We cannot say that it strikes us as 
icularly amusing, and we will therefore refrain from quoting it. 

On the whole, we must confess that, if anybody liked to describe 
Mr. Merewether’s book as not very wise, and te complain that the 
want of li decorum is unpleasantly like buffoonery, we could 
not dispute his opinion very successfully. But to argue such a 
point would be to take the whole affair too seriously; and we 
may be content to dismiss By Sea and by with the 
observation that it isa quaint illustration of the old saw which 
tells how a man may change his climate without losing any of his 


CLAUDE MEADOWLEIGH.* 
"Aha eee MONTAGUE, in his novel of Claude Meadowleigh, 
has sort as the potter in 
> bee ing a hero, but, as the story ran on, a villai 
came Ga” Not that Captain Montague himself seems to be at 
all aware of what he has done. He apparently has very little 
suspicion that his hero, Captain Silver, or Jack Silver, as he 
is generally called, is a pitiful fellow who deserves a horse- 
whipping much rather than the heroine’s hand. If he has ever 
peer Vanity Fair, all his thies must lie, we suppose, with 
George Osborne, who would have been a man after, if not his 
own, at all events his hero’s, heart. We trust that there are but 
few officers in the army who, like Captain Silver, while they are 
to be married to a poor girl, would at the same time seek 
the hand of a rich heiress. We trust that there are still fewer 
who would regard such conduct as leniently as the author of 
Claude Me igh seems to do. 


Captain Silver, when the story opens, is found in a state of con- 
siderable embarrassment. In the first place, he is in love with 


Alice Meadowleigh, the daughter of an old water-colour painter, 
and in the next place he is in debt. He was a poor man to begin 
with ; but, strictly honourable though he was, he had nevertheless, 
through his utter ignorance of business, found himself a great deal 
in arrears in the accounts of the regimental canteen, which it had 
fallen to his lot to keep. Each officer, when he gains the rank of 
captain, has “ to take his turn at the helm every three months, and 
thus Jack Silver had come at last to stand upon the tive 
grating, with his clumsy, unhandy hands on the spokes of the beer- 
engine, to guide the good ship Canteen across the troubled waters 
of retail trade.” Before we have done with Captain Montague, we 
shall have seen that, like most young authors, he delights in the 
figurative mode of writing, and, like them too, delights in what is 
beyond his skill to A claim is made upon him by the 
brewers to the regiment for more than two hundred pounds, and 
though he is — sure that he has settled the account, he is not able 
to produce the receipt. One of their collectors had —— dis- 
appeared, and the Captain was not able to prove that he had paid 
over to him the money. Here alone, without the love story, we 
have a very guod foundation for at least a volume and a half. 
Many an author out of a less embarrassment than that has spun 
out a very good tale. But Captain Montague is as rich in inci- 
dents jon is in figures of Not far from the head-quarters 
of the regiment lived Mr. Meadowleigh the artist, who “now and 
then startled the Art World by some wonderful spark of genius, 
hastily designed, and hardly ay om worthy of a better fate than 
the waste-basket by himself.” artist who hastily designs a 
spark, and then would throw it into the waste-basket among the 
, must be looked upon as a strange being indeed. If only 
the wonderful sparks that our novelists design could, with the 
at on which they write, be thrown together, the effect might 
uncommonly — A low-minded attorney, a friend of the 
artist’s, is mean enough to s t that, as Captain Silver has 
rather more than 200%. less nothing in the world, his 
marriage with Alice ought to be put off for a year. Mr. Meadow- 
leigh, who could ly bear — of parting with his 
daughter, jumps at the s tion, and rejoices to think that 
“he has back his pet lamb to the fold for a season—the 
dreaded parting was put off—she was still to be under the shadow 
of his wings.” Even in pastoral poetry we never came across 
a shepherd who had wings, or a pet lamb who went under 
the ow of wings. we are not surprised to learn 
that, “ however pleasant the respite was to the shepherd, the 
b was hardly as as she might have been.” The 
tain also, who must, we suppose, be looked upon as a wolf, 
or an eagle, was still less , though his widowed mother, 
who higher aims for her son, was only too well pleased. She 
at once determined to take him into society, in the hope that he 
might make some far better match. But he was not so easily 
caught, for “he had been trotted out before for the inspection of 
well-to-do young ladies, and was beginning to see how withered 
were the fruits which such exercise produced.” The hero, as our 
by Meadowleigh: Artist. Captain W. E. Montague. 
London t Hast & 


of only withered fruits. What he becomes at 
the end e story we hardly know. It would seem to be some- 
thing of iron, however, for he “takes the fair magnet, which 
attracted him, to his arms for ever.” 

But we are anticipating events, and must go back to the time of 
the pet lamb and the horse. The Captain begins to find that he is 
very poor, and to feel that “in the army, do what he would, what- 
ever his talents, his inclinations, his ambition, there was always 
this wretched horizon of ‘eleven shillings and sevenpence’ per day 
—a poor dribbling Rubicon that he could not get across.” Saptain 
Montague may call eleven shillings and seven day an 
horizon or a Rubicon as he pleases, but even that gale soldier 
Ancient Pistol, who “ uttered as brave words at the bridge as you 
shall see in a summer’s day,” would scarcely have ventured in 
one and the same breath to make a soldier’s pay the horizon that 
he could never reach, and the brook that he could not get across. 
But we will quote our author at greater | , to show whata 
rare jumble he can make, when he, with his hero, stands on what 
we may be allowed, with him, to call “ a figurative grating ” :— 

And then the sole companionship of men all embarked in the same boat, 

all their ideas trained up the same trellis, all imbued with the conviction 
that this boat was the true ark, and they the favoured few who might escape 
the universal doom of labour; mixing with such, soldiers, sons of soldiers, 
whose every thought centred in the regiment, and the pleasures which ever 
circled round so fine a pivot, it was natural enough that this truant should 
not stray long from the green pastures, or turn his prow for long from that 
golden where the syren-voices were ever floating, = 
snow-W. arms Wa Ww against profitless Wi 
portion of the other perm in 
What with the boat and the trellis, the true ark, and the pivot 
round which circled pleasures on which thoughts were centred, 
the truant from the green pastures, and the prow that he turns to 
a golden strand, the snow-white arms of voices, and the drowsy 
warnings that they wave, we feel hopelessly bewildered. C'est 
magnifique, no doubt—but it is not English. The hero gets in- 
troduced to a fox-hunting heiress, Janie Harkhollow, and though 
he receives from Alice several letters “ overflowing with descriptive 
reminiscences of his own charms,” which for some reason or 
other the author calls “peeans,” at once begins a fresh course of 
love-making. This young lady had hair of ruddy gold, than which 
a heavy maroon-coloured curtain was some es darker, and 
from it there came “a glorious effect of light and shade, just as 
Reuben (sic) would have imagined or Titian have painted it.” 
This yome 'y had already a lover—Sir Charles Bulstrover—but 
him she had steadily ref Baronet though he was, he was no 
better off than the Captain, for “there were certain neverfailing 
nuisances that cropped up—daily gnat-bites which no amount of 
money, or the ministration of the most educated of valets, could 
save him from.” He presently falls in love with Alice, or fancies 
he does, which is only natural, as Jack Silver fell in love with 
Janie, or fancied he had fallen. But yet Jack “looked upon Alice 
most undoubtedly and undeniably as his own private property, off 
whose all trespassers were to be warned.” As the author 
had previously made his hero a horse, he may perhaps be excused 
for now turning his heroine into grass. Jack, taking advantage of 
some slanderous reports that had been spread, breaks off his 
engagement with Alice. She of course is heart-broken, for though 
she talks and writes , She is evidently meant by Captain 
Montague to be a perfect heroine. However, in a few days she 
enters into a most lively flirtation with Sir Charles, whom she 
had met by chance on a Deveniiaie moor, when, heart-broken, she 
had gone with her father ona painting excursion, As he took 
leave of her the first day they met— 

“Good-bye,” he said, holding out his hand; “I shall come very soon.” 

“To-morrow ? ” she asked, her eyes sparkling with mischief. 

“Yes, to-morrow, now I have your leave.” 

Then with her answer in his ears he got into the saddle and cantered off, 
eee Me tend to them, and looking back as long as they remained in 

Jack, feeling that he is almost to the fox-hunting heiress, 
and sure of her fortune of 40,000/.,. begins once more to breathe 
freely in his regiment. The officers now notice the change in his 
manners, for “small straws make a great show in such sleepy little 
rivers as run through ordinary regimental life.” The icular 
straw that made a great show at this present time was Jack’s loss 
of the 200/. Sleepy though the river was on which this loss 
floated, yet five lines further down we are told “ there were eddies 
here, and rapids there, and rugged banks all around, and yet this 
straw escaped them, and still swam on.” Before the end of the 
paragraph, while his loss still remains, we su , & straw yet, 
the lover has become “a fish steering along in open water, and 
ordering ‘ hot breakfasts,’ instead of having his nose well inside the 
very furthest meshes of the net, and thinking himself lucky not to 
be on prison diet of bread and water.” It is the first time, we 
should think, that even in the figurative style of writing a fish has 
been threatened to be punished with water. The officers of the 
regiment—we hope that Captain ae officers are as untrue 
to nature as his allegories—hearing of the great fortune that he is 
to marry, begin one and all, from the Colonel downwards, to treat 
him with a consideration which they had never shown before. 
But Jack does not take the advice of his friend and rival Sir 
Charles, who tells him that, though “Janie goes steadily enough 
one way, you must keep a hand on the curb.” In his confidence 
he answers, “ I think I know her pretty well by this time, thanks 
all the same, Bulstrover—it won't be my fault iF she gets over the 
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traces.” She does, however, get over the traces, though it does 
not much matter after all, for in the end Jack marries Alice, and 
Charlie marries Janie, while the brewers’ collector turns up, and 
‘the receipt for the money is found. 

Poor old Claude Meadowleigh could not bear up when the 
time came for the pet lamb to go away from under the wings of the 
shepherd, Alice, we are told in a fine towards the close of 
the third volume, was “a t, green and flourishing,” to which 
“he supplied the sun and water and earth and dew”; next “she 
was stranded on a tropical shore,” while he was “Tike a seaman 
‘cast away.” Between them “there had grown acloud. He was 
no longer first ; there was some other giant in the way, and Alice 
baat et away from him.” Then, too, “he who had been the 
sun sunk, and up above the sea-line, where the horizon met 
of sun, invisible to him, but 
which she worshipped.” his various characters of winged 
shepherd, gardener, castaway seaman, giant, and sun, 

He had tramped on bravely, feeling that the earth was round, as people told 
dim, and that, however far he went, he must come back to the same place 
again. Yet here, all of a sudden, was the dreadful end ; here was the edge 
—beyond it space, black and eternal ; behind him all the fair scenery of his 
life—and Alice, bright, sweet, loving Alice, like a shining meteor, far out of 
Anand across the gulf he could not eross. 

Happily, “the world had managed to veneer him, as she does the 
To Be of her sons; and he bore up bravely, and gave no sign.” 
He up only fora time, and at last, brea king down, afforded 
that drawn-out death-bed scene wi which no novel is looked 
apon as complete. 


PAVY ON FOOD AND DIETETICS* 


Ww. have had latterly somewhat of a glut of bookson food and 
dietetics. But we would by no means speak of the recent 
~work of Dr. Pavy upon this well-worked theme as uncalled for or 
superfluous. The boundless ramifications of the subject give scope 
for no less wide a variety of treatment, whilst the paramount 
importance attaching to it is a sufficient safeguard against satiety 
or exhaustion of interest on the of the public. Dr. Pavy’s 
work is especially marked by the breadth of his method of 
treatment, and the practical applicability of all that he writes. 
Not content, like many writers, with putting forth some specific 
theory of nutrition, or stating his conclusions in terms too tech- 
nical or abstract for other specially trained and initiated 
minds, he has made it his endeavour to present as a whole 
what philosophy has of late added to our knowledge of 
imentary matters, at the same time that he brings home the 
results to the use of every ordinary household. The compilation of 
the work has, he tells us, grown out of his previous treatise on 
Digestion ; its Disorders and their Treatment ; and, on the principle 
of prevention being better than cure, we may well feel additionally 
grateful for rules which may aid us to ward off at the outset a class 
-of maladies the most distressing and the most difficult tocure. It 
7 ingly , even if ever the time come at all, before the prin- 
ciples of alimentation are reduced to anything like a science. 
About the same date in all probability medicine itself will take its 
aed among the sciences. Meanwhile, each of these important 
hes of physiology remaining more or less in the empirical 
stage, our gratitude is due to those who bring the light of obser- 
vation and experiment to bear upon either the alimentary or the 
curative processes which affect the human organism, and who 
found WS ag sound and comprehensive rules for the practical 
men of life. 

re views of the nature of matter and force have had their 
effect upon the physiology of food. If no new or definite light 
has been thrown upon the origin or the ultimate laws of life, the 
doctrines of the conservation of forces and of their equivalents of 
power as reducible to a common standard have been shown to be ap- 
plicable to the organic equally with the inorganie world. Instead 
of some vague entity or power called vitality, or the vital principle, 
being conceived to determine or overrule the action or the 
functions of the living body, we get the conception of forces dis- 
ingui from each other, but bound 
relations, having their source in the great reservoir or ouse 
of all force, and acting upon the individual organism through the 
medium of the matter ne oe say in kind. Of all terrestrial 
forces the sum and centre is the sun. The force exerted or evolved 
in muscular action or in any other functional play of the animal 
frame has its immediate source in the material which has been 
supplied to the body in the form of food. Now it is from the 
vegetable world that all food primarily comes ; and vegetable pro- 
ducts are built up through agency of the sun’s rays, either 
directly acting upon the living growth, or stored up and rendered 
latent im accumulations of previously living matter, just as our 
coalfields represent a vast magazine of force drawn ages ago from 
the sun's beams, or as a bent crossbow, to use Dr. Pavy’s happy 
metaphor, stores up the muscular action put forth in bending it. 
Upon the principle of the indestructibility of force, these forces 
which have been applied to the chemical disintegration of the 
elements.and their combination to form the new —— compound 
are contained in such compound in a latent state. iy oxidation such 
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force is set free in an active state In one or another form of manifes- 
tation. Were but complete oxidation to occur, the amount of 
energy emitted would form the exact equivalent to the solar force. 
But in the processes of animal life, although fully oxidized com- 
pounds, like carbonic acid and water, are formed and discharged, 
yet others, like urea, are expelled in an imperfectly oxidized state 
and carry with them a certain amount of latent or unutilized force. 
An analogy is further to be traced between the animal system and 
the steam-engine. Both are media for converting latent into 
actual force ; the body, according to Helmholtz, being twofold the 
more perfect of the two, in that only one-tenth of the force set free 
by the combustion of fuel im the best steam-engine is realized as 
mechanical work, the rest escaping in heat, whereas the human 
body is capable of turning into the equivalent of work one-fifth of 
the power of its food. Air and food are the two factors concerned 
in the transmutation of chemical into other forms of force within 
the vital machine, it being through the interplay of changes be- 
tween air and food that the manifestations of animal life, consist- 
ing of heat-production, muscular contraction, nervous (including 
mental) energy, and nutritive or formative, secretory and assimi- 
lative action arise. The egesta, or substances dismissed from the 
system, are metamorphosed products of the ingesta, their elements 
being the same, but their torms of combination different, and the 
latent or potential force of the tngesta equals the force developed 
in the body and dise’ by the various operations of life, plus 
the force escaping with the egesta. 

What is required in food is matter that is susceptible of under- 
going change in the system under the influence of the presence of 
oxygen. Having led up to this simple generalization from the 
elementary principles of physiology, Dr. Pavy goes on to discuss 
the formation of organic compounds, their constituents, and the 
combinations essential to the origination of food. It being onlyin 
a state of combination that the elements are of amy service to us as 
food, it is not in their pure state that we have, from an alimentary 
point of view, to deal with them; nor have we to consider their 
action _ from the agency of the living organism, by means of 
which the combination constitutes an organic product. It is, 
indeed, the power to assimilate these elements so as to build them 
into fresh living matter that forms one of the main and distinctive 

sses or tests of the mysterious something we call life. 

Distinguishing the alimentary substances or articles of food as 
supplied to us by nature from the alimentary principles or organic 
a te which may be resolved by analysis into a variety of 
definite compounds, Dr. Pavy proceeds to the scientifie division 
and classification of the alimentary principles. Popularly and 
superficially the tngesta are spoken of as food and drmk, 
the one supplying us with solid, the other with liquid 
diet. These terms, however, merely refer to the particular 
state in which an article happens to be ented for con- 
sumption. More correctly the material factors of life are 
food and air, combining in the process of oxidation and con- 
sequently in force-production. Food really comprising both solid 
and liquid matter is physiologically divisible into organic and 
inorganic constituents ; the inorganic consisting of water and various 
saline principles, the organic being in turn subdivided into com- 
pounds in which nit forms a constituent and compounds from 
which it is absent. e non-nitrogenous alimentary principles are 
composed of the three elements, carbon, oxygen, and nitrogen, 
variously united together ; the nitrogenized compounds at the same 
time contaiming these three elements, but in addition nitrogen, 
together with sulphur, phosphorus, and other elements as well, 
Liebig’s classification of these two broad groups of principles as 
contributing to quitedistinct purposes—the nitrogenized compounds, 
or plastic elements of nutrition, being appropriated to the growth 
and maintenance of the body, the non-nitrogenized simply serving 
for the purpose of oxidation or as a source of heat, through the 

‘ocess of respiration—is set aside in part by Dr. Pavy. So isalso 
that of Dr. Prout, which arranges food under four groups of prin- 
ciples, the aqueous, the saccharine, the oleaginous, and the albumi- 
nous. It s not include saline matter, which is equally 
indispensable to nutrition. Our author’s own classification is one 
which involves no expression of physiological destination, but is 
based strictly upon the chemical nature of the alimentary princi- 
ples. Assuming that food falls naturally mto organic and inor- 
ganic divisions, he subdivides the organic into nitrogenous and 
non-nitrogenous, and considers the latter class as naturally 
and conveniently subdivisible into fats or hydro-carbons 
and carbo-hydrates; the first of these consisting of carbon 
and hydrogen, in combination with only a small amount of 
oxygen; the latter of carbon with oxygen and hydrogen 
always in relation toeach other in the exact proportion to form 
water. To the latter group belong such principles as starch, sugar, 
gum, and some others. ohol occupies an exceptional place in- 
termediate between the fats and carbo-hydrates; whilst other 

inciples, as the vegetable acids and pectin, or vegetable jelly, 

rm even more oxidized compounds than the carbo-lydrates, con- 
taming 1.e. a larger amount of oxygen than is required for the con- 
version of their hydrogen into water. These principles, being 
hardly of importance from an alimentary point of view, to 
call for consideration under a distinct head, ave reserved by Dr. 
Pavy for discussion im connexion with the carbo-hydrates, each of 
the four divisions previously spolien of passing m turn under 
Teview. 

Although we live.in an atmosphere of which about three-fourths 
consist of nitrogen, it is not from this source, as has sometimes 
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been held, that the nitrogen which enters so largely into the 
composition of the animal body is supplied. Nor is it as an 
element, but in a compound form, that it is absorbed into 
the system. Whilst there may be some nitrogenous matter 
which has not as yet been specialized, the chemist recognizes 
several well-defined a among the different articles 
of food, some characterized by yielding proteine when subjected 
to the action of an alkali and to heat, Sshoss allowing no proteine 
to be given forth. The former constitute the albuminous group, 
the latter the gelatinous. Proteine, first discovered by Mulder, is 
not to be considered as a substance or princi le existing in the 
compounds from which it is to be obtained, bat as a product of 
the chemical process to which these are subjected, or as serving to 
link together certain important physiological principles. The 
various albuminous or proteine compounds, comprising albumen, 
fibrine, caseine, and their modifications, such as vitelline, globuline, 
syntonine, or muscle-fibre, distinguished by Liebig, besides the 
vegetable forms in which these principles also occur, are analysed 
and described A. 3 Dr. tg in their relation to Sot. to the 
passage through the state of albuminose preparatory to absorption, 
and to the ensuing of alimentation, by way primarily of 
the development, and secondarily of the renovation, of the tissues. 
With the ultimate steps of this process we are sufficiently ac- 
quainted, but, as our author acknowledges, there is as yet: much of 
mystery in the intermediate of metamorphosis. Instead. of 
wandering further into the field: of conjecture, he turns to the 
ends or purposes fulfilled by the nitrogenous principles as alimentary 
matter, their usesin relation to force-production, to heat-production,, 
and as a source of fat, which recent. experiments tend to prove 
directly referable to the nitrogenous constituents of food. Some 
remarks of importance are added upon the vexed question 
of the alimentary value of the gelatinous principles. While 
nitrogenous matter may be regarded as forming the essential 
basis of organic structures, it ia the non-nitrogenous principles 
which supply the motive power. Nitrogenous alimentary matter 
may indeed, as Dr. Pavy is careful to lay down, contribute by oxida- 
tion to the generation of the moving force ; but he adduces evidence 
that this compound is disintegrated in the proeess of digestion, 
one portion containing the nitrogen which is eliminated as useless, 
the residuary non-nitrogenous portion being retained and utilized in 
force-production. On the other hand, as he subsequently shows more 
at length, non-nitrogenous matter may be applied to tissue forma- 
tion, to the extent at least of being stored. up for the p of 
—— oduction of force. In his careful analysis of the fats, 
or hydrocarbons, he upholds strongly, in opposition to Liebig, the 
doctrine of the generation of museular and nervous force, not only 
by fat, but by other non-nitrogenous articles of food. Examina- 
tion of the outgoings from the system is brought to. bear upon 
this question. The amount of carbonic acid exhaled has been 
shown by recent riments, notably those of Dr. Edward Smith 
and Pettenkofer, to hold a direet proportion to the amount of work 
performed under various conditions of exertion, entitling us to ascribe 
to the oxidation of hydro-carbonaceous matter the production of 
nervous and muscular power. The energy set free by chemical action 
manifests itself in the form of mechanical work. And, under the 
system of equivalents established by Mr. Joule, a definite ex- 
pression can be given to the amount of energy contained in various 
articles of food. It is the application of this great principle which 
gives to recent iology its: basis among the positive and almost 
among the exact sciences. And itis in the elaborate and exhaus- 
tive way in which this method is applied to the analysis of every 
class of food in general, and to each several article of diet, that the 
value of Dr. Pavy’s work as a practical manual no less than a 
physiological treatise will be found to consist. 

Into the details of this department of the work we have not 
space to enter more particularly. We can but testify in general 
terms to the unsparing industry bestowed upon the compilation 
of facts, and the ability with which ing and scientific 
thought are blended together to produce the valuable dietetic 
rules whieh are the practical t. The book forms a code 
of health no less than an epitome of physiological knowledge. 
What foods are wholesome and nutritious or the reverse, with 
the reason why, whether due to the substance itself or to 
individual conditions. of health, age, or special temperament; 
what modes of cookery are the most appropriate, eflective, or 
economical; what are the comparative effects of animal or vegeta- 
ble diet, of alcoholie and beverages; what are the ex- 
— rules of diet befitting climate, ial work, or 
athletic training, will be found laid down in these pages 
with a fulness and of treatment to be seen in no 
other work of the sort. A special section is given to therapeutic 
dietetics, or the adjustment of food to disordered conditions of the 
body, corpulence, or waste. For the diabetic in particular a 
dietary is provided which, whilst varied and liberal enough for 
—_ — will > much to alleviate one of the worst ills that 

1s heir to. For impaired digestion, diarr constipation, 
flatulence, and colic, dietetic which, will 


is 
obviate many a call for apothecary’s stuff. volume, in addi- 
tion to @ copious index, clesen with a series of the dietaries in use 


at the principal hospitals and infirmaries of the metropolis and the 
provinces, 


PHASES OF UNBELIEF.* 


We. have seldom met with a worse-written or more thoroughly 

rnicious book than this last. performance. of Dr: Davies,, 
who tells us that he is a clergyman officiating im the English 
Church, sometime Curate of St. George’s, C. en, Hill, Kensing- 
ton. Its literary demerits the author must take the credit, or dis- 
credit. of seeing as clearly as we ean do. “Adverse. critics,” he 
tells us, “ might easily deseribe my method: as, one of paste, 
scissors, ing.” Or again:—‘ Several of the chapters. 
which succeed have seen the light in the cohunns of news- 
Pp some in London daily papers, many of them in the 
Manchester Evening News, a few in the Scottish Guardian, and 
others in a local journal which I have edited. Urged at last: by 
inexorable time, and my publisher's call. for ‘more. copy,’ I have 
written down the results of my ecclesiastical wanderings in the 
‘far countries’ where my observations were made, at last. literally 
racing the press to. bring my work to its conclusion. Perhaps,. 
nature of wo considered it. scarcely have 
8 this rapid sty composition.” ohably not, . 
we say. ‘book. is in what. 
Garrick used to call the first concoction, so huulty in: plan and. 
reckless in spirit, that mere slovenly defects of style and hap- 
hazard arrangement. may very welk be overlooked and forgotten. 
Yet not many educated gentlemen—not many persons who could. 
hold.a pen at all—would like to publish such a sentence as the 
following, wherein is described a neighbourhood in: the “far 
country” of Hackney:—“Out of Goldsmith’s Row, which is 
shuumy, just past the almshouses, turns a. court which is slummier 
still; and Perseverance Hall is slummiest of all” (vol. i; p. 352). 
We met somewhere else in these volumes with the noun “ slummi- 
ness,” to which these precious adjectives belong; but there is no 
index, and we have unluckily mislaid the reference. 

Itis, however, with Dr:. Davies’s matter, not his manner, that we: 
have chiefly to quarrel. He informs us that “ during the progress: 
of these sheets through the I have found the hair of my 
esteemed publisher stand on end at the tremendous nature of some: 
of the documents. quoted.” “Tremendous” the documents. cer- 
tainly are not, if by that expression our author means formidable. 
We would rather call them blasphemous, seditious, base, abomin- 
able.. It outrages every notion of common propriety that a Christian. 
minister should send to the press such a sentence as the following, 
where the falsehood of the main proposition is hardly worth notice, 
compared with the language in which it is enunciated.:—“ Celi~ 
bacy, as recommended by the errmg *** and Paul”—the name 
which we do not choose to copy in such a context being that. 
which Dr. Davies professedly holds.to be above every name. But, 
in truth there is much in rn pecan pp it can answer = 
good purpose to dwell upon, and which a clergyman. should 
ashamed to reproduce as “ curious.and most peculiar,” as mere, matter 
for amusement. Nor can we condemn too strongly Dr. Davies's own 
mode of speaking about sacred things. He. ventures to set at the 
head of a long chapter in the second volume (in the hurry of eom- 
position he has not even numbered. his chapters) the running title 
“Mr. Bradlaugh versus * * *,” where again the word omitted by 
us is one which it’ is simply indecent to place in such a connexion. 
Where much is go vile, it is a bold thing to declare the twe. 
chapters relating to Mr. Bradlaugh the vilest part of the book ;, 
but we confess to have read the ue’s “Letter from a 
Freemason to the Prinee of Wales” with some regret that 
the pillory is obsolete. Dr. Davies quotes it as a specimen of the 
man’s “ power of irony,” and a wretched specimen it is; taking 


credit to all the while for the omission of some few 
which can be much more odious: than others he 
as retained, Of wit, humour, reason, common sense this 


abominable “ Letter” contains not one seintilla. It simply 
assails with brutal innuendo one whose rank exposes him to 
insult without the possibility of reply. Yet even here, again, our 
clergyman exercises a certain reserve. There wasonestronger expres~ 
sion still “‘ of the final outeome of the doctrmesheld by Bradlaugh,” 
and that “ not penned by him, but: sold at his. Leeture Hall—and 
this E could not bring myself to. quote” (Introduetion, vol. ii, 
p- xix.) But then (vol. ii. p: 189) he does bring himself to name 
the “ raey t,” as he is pleased to eall: it, and so to give it, 
such advertisement ashe safely can. Of thea of iness: 
himself we are. presented with a short. autobiography, which is by no. 
means void of instruction as tending to show how such characterg 
are formed, and such a careeras his made possible. Its concluding 
fellow- 
cannot. 

that year or two of 
from the debt load which for 


If it be asked whether, in publishing these hasty volumes, Dr. 

tive. e were j m t in hie 
hook, i woald go bard hie, 
far from acquitting him of heavy blame, but. we believe that. in his: 
Case, as in so many others, the more charitable view is the. true one. 


Dd. 
London,” 2-vols, London: Tinsley 
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All that we know of him is of his own telling, and thus we gather 
that before “he was in full hial work in a London curacy, 
and had to snatch rare intervals of leisure between frequent ser- 
vices on Sundays and week-days (vol. i. p. x.), he had frequented 
Cogers’ Hall, by Fleet Street, when he was “a Slave of the Lamp 
on the London Press” (vol. ii. p. 264). Yet he must have 
graduated in some higher school than this—indeed he calls himself, 
or seems to call himself, “an old University man ” (vol. i. p. 24)— 
for, in spite of his atrocious English, he has a nice ear for classical 
quantity, which was sorely tried by the pundits whom he wandered 
about to listen to, when they garnished their vapid discourses with 
nonsensical pratings about Aélus and Philémon and Oovid. 
So far as we can understand the matter, Dr. Davies has been 
carried away by the success of the two books which stand 


on his title- as his recommendation, his Orthodor and 
Unorthodox London ; especially of the latter, which in a jaunty, 
quaint, and ous way, introduced his readers to obscure sects 
of which most of them never heard before, and undoubted] 


possessed some merits which we very willi ly recognized. It 
seems to have been his headlong s to take the tide of popular 
favour at its flood that has led to the present worse than fe sword 
nate publication. His own account of his motives runs, of 
course, somewhat otherwise. “The great advantage which I 
expect individually to F ay by this examination of outlying 
forms of belief fe rather of unbelief] is the confirmation 
or modification of my own previous convictions” (Introduction, 
vol. ii. p. vii.) Wecertainly think it would have been as well for 
Dr. Davies to have made up his mind on such points as the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being and the truth of the revelation contained 
in the Bible, before he became an ordained minister of Christ, or 
used the title, whencesoever derived, of doctor—that is, not learner, 
but teacher—of divinity. Still, beyond all question, if Dr. Davies's 
faith be yet unsettled and his apprehension of religious truth be 
hazy, investigation as thorough and unshrinking as he pleases had 
better come late than never. Meanwhile, his only seemly course 
would lie in modest retirement and seasonable silence ; he may fairly 
be —— to keep close shut the doors of his mouth until he has 
something to say for himself. What he actually does is widely 
different. About Ash Wednesday or St. Patrick’s Day this year 
he set out on his journey among the purlieus of heterodox London ; 
“heterodoxy” being separated by our author from “ Unorthodoxy” 
the nice distinction that the unorthodox consider them- 
selves orthodox, whether they are so or not, whereas the hete- 
rodox “make no claim to orthodoxy whatever, but elect to be 
heretical, and would resent the imputation of doctrinal soundness 
as a personal affront” (vol. i. p. 1). We must decline to accompany 
our author on his self-im: and unsavoury pilgrimage. From the 
“ Independent Religious Reformers” who now occupy the place 
in Newman Street where Irving found refuge in his last sad 
London days, and whose reigning “‘Nélus,” one Dr. Perfitt, i/d se 
my tn auld—from Mr. Voysey’s Sunday Service in St. _ 
, and a sermon by that gentleman ten pages long, headed 
the “ Gospel of Hell Fire,” whose very title, cries Dr. Davies, “ is 
an invention, and. should have been patented” (vol. i. p. 290)— 
he be on to the “ United Secularists’ Propagandist Society” in 
plebeian , or to the “ Land and Labour e in White- 
cross Street, E.C.,” whose “Address to the Working Men 
and Women” fills fifteen pages more; and a fearful tissue it 
is of folly and ignorance run mad, the abolition of landlords 
and the cancelling of the National Debt being among the most 
moderate of its demands. From the war inst Sigh and 
_ order the transition is easy to the attempt to destroy family 
fe, by bringing down marriage to a temporary contract, revocable 
at the mere will of both, or perhaps of only one, of the parties. 
Upon discussions of this nature we prefer not to enter. 
in we a to Dr. Davies, What good can you 
a book like this to do? “It was incumbent on me,” he 
lies, “‘ to show how far the mischief has gone, and especially to 
illustrate forcibly the inevitable connexion between dogmatic 
atheism and political disaffection ” (Introduction, vol. ii. p. xix.) 
But no sane man ever doubted this connexion; and who that has 
lived in the world but half as long as Dr. Davies seems to have done 
is ignorant of the wide prevalence of infidelity among the slightly 
educated and discontented classes of the community, and was not 
prepared beforehand for all that he has told us and more? In 
any case, an inquiry of this kind should be conducted in a 
very different spirit from that in which Dr. Davies has entered 
upon it. It is a subject which, if treated at all, should be treated 
seriously and sadly, and not in sport. As to the pain and 
offence {which the quotations inserted in his volumes have 
given to the author (td:d.), we wish we could discern in the work 
some traces of this feeling that might keep in countenance the 
professions of his Introduction. One of his two concluding chapters 
may possibly be intended as an antidote for much of the poison in 
the rest of the work. It is frankly admitted to be “that which is 
technically termed ope (sbid.). The author has strolled into the 
“Victoria Institute” at the Adelphi, and finds himself face to face 
with Prebendary Row, who proceeds to read out an elaborate and 
forcible argument upon Atheism and Pantheism, upon Mr. Mill’s 
Autobiography and the Darwinian theory, having first put into the 
hands of every one present a proof copy of the lecture. This gift 
must have been of signal benefit to Dr. Davies ; for, since it covers 
just ——— : pages of his book, it would satisfy, to the extent of 
about eets and a half, his importunate publisher's cry for 
“more copy,” besides that on reading it that much-enduring man’s 
hair need not have stood on end. The last chapter of all is a kind of 


Epilogue. Its title is “ The Atheist’s Funeral,” and never was the 
blank despair of unbelief more touchingly portrayed :-— 


IN MEMORIAM. 
“ Gone before.” 
AUSTIN HOLYOAKE, 
Died April roth, 1874, Aged Forty-seven years. 
This world is the nurse of all we know ; 
This world is the mother of all we feel ; 
And the coming of death is a fearful blow 
To a brain unencompassed with nerves of steel. 
The funeral ceremony at Highgate Cemetery well suited this 
invitation to attend it. The Burial Service, if such it should 
be called, was the composition of the deceased, a poor affected 
sentimental thing, almost boasting of and glorying over the 
mortality of the reasonable soul. 


SONGS OF TWO WORLDS.* 


\OME three years ago a first batch of Songs of Two Worlds, 
by “a New Writer,” called forth favourable comments from 
several competent critics. It was not so much perhaps their 
own substantial excellence that commanded notice as the promise 
arising out of a union of rare culture with a fresh study of 
nature that gave assurance of future and riper products. ag 
as it chanced, the volume was not reviewed in these columns, thi 
was not because the poems, feiled to attract or arrest our attention, 
so much as because they appeared too slender for detailed criti- 
cism. In some of them the rhyme was woven with art and melody 
to represent the beautiful things of external life; others evinced a 
scholar’s insight into deeper philosophies, and bespoke habitual 
converse with ancient ro classic models. Those who read the 
first series—which the second instalment just published can hardly 
fail to recall to public attention—will remember the delicate and 
refined fancy which breathes in such love-songs as “ Love's 
Mirror,” the truth to nature hit in the reminiscence “ By the Sea,” 
the hardly less natural strains “On an old Minster,” and the pathos 
and realism of such pieces as “‘ In Trafalgar Square,” “ In Regent 
Street,” and “The Young Mother.” Perhaps the author’s finest 
and strongest effort was the study of the human mind in its quest 
of truth and satisfaction, called “The Wandering Soul,” a poem 
which surveyed in turn the various arts, philosophies, and religions 
of mankind, in a series of stanzas of which one alone, containing 
the poet's reference to Socrates, will serve to exhibit the sterling 
quality of his muse :— 
And that white soul, clothed with a satyr’s form, 
Which shone beneath the laurels day by day, 
And, fired with burning faith in God and right, 
Doubted men’s doubts away. 
But through all the writer's first published efforts one characteristic 
was conspicuous—namely, a healthy earnestness of thought and 
urpose, choosing fit themes and few, breaking out into song 
a the stirred spirit could not brook longer silence, and 
expanding itself in wholesome and generous sympathies with the 
highest human interests. We are glad to find that in our busy and 
practical age there is a sufficient number of readers susceptible of 
impressions from healthy poetry to have encouraged this “New 
Writer” to a second venture. 

It is always interesting to glean internal evidence of a poet's 
scope and motive ; and in these new songs several pieces show that 
the author prefers the living present to the dead past for his theme 
and inspiration, sees his way clearer in the contemplation of the 
real and earnest than in the mazes of art and fancy, and, above 
all, holds that a singer is responsible for the moral tone of his 
lays. In his “ Apology,” after a passage of great beauty which 
pleads for the photographic delineation of nature and humanity 
as they are, instead of 

Blue hills with adumbrations faint, 
Or misty aureoled saint, 
he thus defines the office and ministry of a genuine “ vates” by a 
subtle and truthful contrast :— 
Dull creed of earthy souls! who tell 
That, be the song of heaven or hell, 
Who truly sings, sings well, 
And with the same encomiums greet 
The satyr baring brutish feet, 
And pure child-angels sweet ; 
Whose praise in equal meed can share 
The Menad with distempered hair, 
The cold Madonna fair. 
Great singers of the past ! whose song 
Still streams down earthward pure and strong, 
Free from all stain of wrong ; 
Whose lives were chequered, but whose verse 
The generations still rehearse ; 
Yet never soul grew worse. 
Towards the close of the same poem he indicates with still more 
distinctness his own poetical “ Seon and also affords a clue 
to the title of his volumes, which represents, it seems, his twofold 
object of imaging the features of the world of to-day and reaching 
forward to the better world of to-morrow, in which latter he 
of 
The race transfigured, wrong redressed, 
None worn with labour, nor oppressed, 
But peace for all, and rest, 
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‘This “ Apology” is a sufficient key to the poet’s moral purpose, 
but cities cuiibs equally to commend the sensible and sober 
estimate of his vocation which he enunciates in a later poem, in- 
scribed “A Remonstrance.” What a flood of trash would be 
annually spared to the world could his weaker brethren be imbued 
with the lesson of its concluding stanzas, which we give as follows 
with a little needful difference of punctuation. Inveighing 
against trivial themes and creeping verse, he exclaims, 

ow error ! of life 

s ythmic H evel Wa 
We walk ; the poten. 
The inspired heroic days, 
Are rare for all ; no food for song 
Are common hours ; and those who hold 
The gift, the inspiration strong 
More precious far than gold, 
Only when heart is fired and brain, 
And the soul spreads its soaring wing, 
Only when nobler themes constrain, 
Should ever dare to sing. 

Did we need other evidences of a sound poetic taste and faith 
to recommend our “ New Writer,” we might point to his warm 
championship of an “ unknown poet,” whom at an interval of two 
centuries he claims as of the same county and college with him- 
self, Henry Vaughan the Silurist, the sweet “Swan of Usk.” A 
year or two ago we reviewed Mr. Grosart’s edition of Vaughan’s 
works, and it is —* find one more poet springing up 
who, in a stanza such as following, appears to prefer 


Vaughan to George Herbert :— 
One poet shall become a household name 
Into the nation’s heart ingrown ; 
One more than equal miss the meed of fame, 
And live and die unknown. 
We are too grateful to the writer of this stanza for ing those 
touching lines of Vaughan which in “They are gone 


into the world of light” to follow the clue which the context 

ight afford to the name of a poet who at least admits that he is 
a Silurian, In earnestness, sweetness, and — of depicting 
nature, he may be pronounced even now a worthy disciple of his 
compatriot. 

Several of the shorter poems (such as “Comfort,” “Good in 
re: and “ Courage”) are instinct with a noble purpose 
and a high ideal of life. In his love songs too, especially one 
at p. 7, there breathes that old chivalrous devotion to a mistress 
which was so conspicuous in our Sidneys and Wallers, albeit 
somewhat out of date in days when woman is disposed to 
assert her rights rather than to rest upon her privileges. Another 
song—so brief that we may quote it—has the true ring about 
it, and a touch of the same pathos and knight-errantry of tone 
which shone out now and then in the first series, It runs:— 

Only a woman’s hair, 
A fair lock severed and dead ; 
But where is the maiden—where 
That delicate head ? 
Perhaps she is rich and fair, ° 
Perhaps she is poor and worn, 
And ’twere better that one somewhere 
Had never been born. 
And the careless hand that threw 
That faded tress away— 
Ah! the false heart that once beat true, 
Ah! love flung away. 
Another phase of this writer's earnestness is shown in his apparent 
selection of the contemplation of the cloister as the theme of a 
entitled “ For Life,” a poem of which every word and verse 
is built up into harmonious and truthful completeness. A 
“ Hymn in time of Idols” has something of the same spirit, though 
the subject is treated in a more speculative and less pictorial 
fashion. Elsewhere (“As in a Picture”) it is developed into a 
mysticism which does not seem to us either natural or intelligible ; 
but in another (“The Beginnings of Faith”) we get, in measures 
reminding us of the sweet Silurist, a renewed taste of the charm 
of the “ Wandering Soul ” above referred to :— 
Fair morn of summer days, 
Rich harvest eves that raise 
The soul and heart o’erburdened to an ecstasy of praise. 
Low whis| vi and stran 
Which through being do mo 
Breathing perpetual presage of some mighty coming change. 
These in the soul do breed 
Thoughts which at last shall lead 
To some clear, firm assurance of a satisfying creed. 
‘We must add, however, that the author's intensity of purpose 
sometimes betrays him into ultra-vehemence, when the image 
he would break is social or political, rather than moral or 
religious. There is certainly a waste of white heat in the tirade 
— the “ stockjobbers’ madams,” in the verses “ In the Park.” 
edo not wonder that, having delivered himself of such a per- 
fervid stanza as the 6th (p. 41), he is led by prickings of 
conscience to qualify it by others which indicate something like 
inward misgivings. On the other hand, the piece headed “ Toler- 
ance ” a less iconoclastic creed, and for such satirical 
sketches as the “Professor,” pp. 159-61, there is the justifi- 
cation that it is good to be pS ae affected in a good matter. 
We have not of our author’s powers of portraiture 


and description. te pe picture, marginally annotated, so 


jto speak, in the speculations which it parenthetically calls 


forth from the writer, is the “ -boy,” a poem which might 
have been s ted (we do not say that it was) by a note 
in Dean Merivele’s Romans under the Empire (c. 51, p. 38). The 
Dean had been exploring a supposed battle-field of Caractacus. 
“On descending,” he writes, “from the spot which I believed to 
be the scene of the eclipse of British freedom, I found an Italian 
organ-boy making sport at an alehouse door to a group of Welsh 
ts. I could not fail to moralize with Tacitus, ‘ Rebus hu- 

manis inest orbis quidam.’” It would be hard to convey the gist 
of the poem we refer to better than in the Dean’s sentence. t 
we must leave room for at least one of the author’s nature pictures, 
@ province in which we are not sure that he is not stronger than 
in any other. Little bits of Kentish scenery in his ballad of 
“Gilbert Becket” show this; so does an exquisite little diorama 
of the seasons, entitled “Revival”; and so again do bits of 
rural description, reminding us of Martial’s gift that way, in a 
ee Day-Dream.” But the most noteworthy poem of this 
kind in the present series is the “ Ode on a Fair Spring Morning,” 
which has somewhat of the charm and truth to nature of L’ Allegro 
and Ji Penseroso, As a whole, this ode is perhaps the nearest 
approach to a masterpiece in the collection before us. We can 
find no fault with it, unless it be a seeming violation of the unities 
in the mention of “gold gleams from rippling fields of ripening 
wheat ” amidst the phenomena of a May morning; and we cannot 
find too much praise for the noble assertion of man’s resurrection 
and renovation in p. 87. But we prefer to close with a bit of 
simple description :— 

There is a nameless air 

Of sweet revival over all which fills 

The earth and sky with life ; and everywhere 

Before the scarce seen sun begins to oF eal 

The birds awake which slumbered all night long, 

And with a gush of song, 

First doubting of their strain, then full and wide, 

Raise their fresh hymns thro’ all the country side. 

Already above the dewy clover 

The soaring lark begins to hover 

Over his mate’s low nest ; 

And soon from childhood’s early rest 

In hall and cottage to the casement rise 

The little ones with their fresh morning eyes, 
And gaze on the old Earth, which still grows new, 
And see the tranquil Heaven’s unclouded blue, 
And since as yet no sight nor sound of toil 
The fair-spread peaceful picture comes to soil, 
Look from their young and steadfast eyes 
With such an artless sweet surprise 
As Adam knew when first on either hand 
He saw the virgin landscapes of the morning land. 


UNDER THE LIMES.* 


the multitude of ephemeral novels, of which each 
generally drives its predecessors from the mind of the 
reader, we remember with more than usual distinctness a story 
called Christina North. It was gracefully written and pervaded 
by a pleasing, though rather melancholy, sentiment. The author 
comes before us again with a book which shows the same qualities, 
and which deserves therefore to be distinguished from the ordinary 
throng. To say that it isa an story, or that it is likely to 
be generally popular, would be rash ; but it has at least a character 
of its own, and shows some serious The story may be 
briefly described by saying that it is one more variation upon 
the familiar theme of the Wahlverwandtschaften, The resem- 
blance indeed to Goethe’s great novel is of a very superficial 
kind. The proprieties are observed with the utmost punctu- 
ality; and the moral intended to be inculcated is such as 
might have been enforced from a pulpit by the most ortho- 
dox of preachers. The coincidence consists merely in this, that in 
Under the Limes, as in its predecessor, there are two pairs of lovers 
who have managed to themselves in the wrong order; the 
worldly young lady being engaged to the unworldly younggentleman, 
whilst the unwor >. lady receives an offer from the worldly 
young gentleman. e natural affinities then begin to a 
and various uncomfortable consequences result. Ultimately the 
worldly youth dies after being converted to a sense of the weak- 
nesses which have marred his life. Indeed he is only half-worldly, 
and seems to be regarded by the author rather with pity than 
aversion. He is an indolent, delicate youth, who is not 
so much attracted by pomps and vanities as incapable of 
very decidedly making up his mind to adopt any particular 
line of conduct whatever. Indeed he has that kind of effemi- 
nacy which may be generally taken in novels as a prognostic of 
an early death. A thoroughly soft-handed youth, who goes to 
sleep in the afternoon and whose most energetic performance is an 
occasional game of croquet, resembles Goldsmith’s “ lovely woman ” 
in so far that his only way of touching our sympathies is to die 
gracefully. At one time, indeed, when we found him venturing to 
chaff the awkward and athletic clergyman who does his duty by 
the poor in an uncompromising spirit, we had hopes of him. We 
thought that he might be capable of interrupting the happiness of 
his rival and giving cause for an action of breach of promise. We 
regretted to find that he was allowed to have good impulses, and 
even to setabout draining his estates—the most unequivocal sign 


* Under the Limes. By the Author of “Christina North.” London : 
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of grace in the baronet of fiction—before he makes his exit under 
the ministrations of the stern, but forgiving, clergyman. 

But this youth, who has too much of the girl about him to be 
quite interesting, is conrparatively in the background. The main 
interest of the story is in the thoroughly worldly young lady and 
her serious lover. The author remarks, with a good deal of truth, 
and in a more satirical vein than is usual to her, that a man is 
always more or less bs ste to hear that a lady is engaged to 
anybody but himself. e must confess that we sympathize with 
the surprise not unfrequently. It is indeed a very trite observa- 
tion that iages are too often arranged on apparently the most 
perverse principles. Few men will deny that their acquaint- 
ance rally marry the wrong people. It is only by a 
rare felicity that friendship is not to some extent interrupted by 

iage ; and the reason seems to be that the men whom one likes 
always throw themselves away upon the most uninteresting women, 
whilst the feminine taste is so perverted as to prefer priggishness 
er sheer stupidity to virtues and talents by which one is oneself 
distingui ere is room for many reflections upon the 
defective arrangements. of society or of human nature which favour 
this unfortunate tendency. We are content at present to remark 
that it exists, and to appeal for confirmation to the personal ex- 
perience of our readers. We therefore do not complain of the 
author because she brings about an engagement between a young 
man who has a high ambition as an artist and a strong desire to 
be faithful to his vocation, and a young lady who has plenty of 
money, a great deal of beauty, and no partieular ambition, except 
that of enjoying all the luxuries of life. If we said that such 
an arrangement was unnatural, we might be confronted by 
any number of decisive instances to the contrary. Undoubtedly 
any number of men who have intended at the age of five-and- 
twenty to scorn delights and live laborious days have consoled 
themselves by the time they were thirty by sporting with the 
tangles of Nevera’s hair, i when Nera is the only 
daughter of arich banker. In one sense, however, we think that the 
author has made the process rather too easy, or perhaps we should 
rather say that she has scarcely done justice to the capabilities of 
the situation. The fact is, we suspect, that she has fallen into a 
common error. Novelists are a great deal too mueh given to 
taking fancies about their characters. They cannot represent 
their villains and their heroines with the true Shakspearian impar- 
tiality. They are not content to make us hate their bad characters, 
but they make the bad characters simply hateful; and between 
these two methods there is a very vital difference. Shakspeare, 
for example, takes some trouble to make us see that Falstati’s 
life was radically unsatisfactory, and even provides him 
with an edifying death-bed ; but he does not conceal the fact that 
Falstaff was a very delightful companion in his cups. If Dickens 
had dealt with a Falstaff, he would not have been content without 
saying at every other line, “ See what a villain and a brute this is, 
and o how heartily I disapprove of him.” Now, to drop from 

t authors to the comparatively modest case before us, the 
author of Under the Limes is a great deal too angry with poor 
Henrietta Langel. She tells us, it is true, that Miss Langel was 
charming, but her whole energy is devoted to showing us how 
thoroughly frivolous and heartless was Miss Langel’s real cha- 
racter. e consequence is that we become unable to conceive 
how the admirable Mr. Viner should ever have fallen in love with 
her. That such things happen in real life we have fully admitted. 
Nothing is more common than for men of genius to fall in love 
with mere dolls, and make shipwreck of their lives in conse- 


necessarily have had the ype which were displayed by the 
which is 


lover himself, moreover, though not ill deseribed, is searcely 
adapted for the situation in which he is He is nominally 
an artist, but he scarcely shows that ition which makes 
an artist speeially accessible to feminine flirtations. He is so very 
calm, self-sustained, and severe that we scarcely understand the 
weakness with which he gives up his art on the very first applica- 


tion from his betrothed. The struggle should have lasted longer 
in order to make us understand the greatness of the sacrifice and 
sympathize with the man who falls into temptation. In short, the 
author shows some want of the dramatic insight which should 
enable her to. picture the natural working of the passions whose 
existence she has. suggested, and extract the greatest amount of 
interest from the situation. Otherwise the book shows considerable 
talent. It is not perhaps very thrilling or dramatic; but the 
scenery is harmonious and delicately described, and the morality, 
if once or twice obtruded upon us rather more emphatically 
than we could wish, shows tenderness and delicaey of feeling. 

We will only add one criticism by way of conclusion. We 
are not quite sure how much blame belongs to us and how much 
to the author; but we have an uncomfortable feeling of varueness 
as to the relationship of the persons chiefly concerned. When one 
of the heroes is introduced to us as.‘‘ stepson to. Rose’s aunt,” we 
have the sense of annoyance which is produced by the genealogical 
problem gratuitously suggested. We faney for a moment that 
two persons are within forbidden degrees, and then find that they 
are really not related to each other at all. Such matters are of no 
great importance, but it does contribute something to the comfort 
of a reader when they are smoothed down as neatly as possible. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


N R. CAMPBELL'S History of Nova Scotia * may notdo full 

justice to the natural interest of the subject, but it is 
rarely that a colonial history is suiticiently full of matter to be 
really attractive to readers not directly interested in the colony 
itself; and this is especially the case with the minor maritime 
provinces of the Canadian Dominion. _ If, indeed, we could have 
the personal story of their earliest settlers—the adventures of the 
original discoverers, the difficulties, struggles, failures, and’ suc- 
cesses of those who first planted civilization and agrieulture 
therein, and all that really constitutes the history of the plantation 
itself—we should no doubt find that the tamest and most com- 
monplace of the possessions that British courage and enterprise 
have won for the British Empire had a tale worth telling. But 
of these things for the most part very imperfect, if any, records 
are preserved, and the substitutes are not satisfactory. ‘he early 
history of the Northern coast provinces has none of the stiring 
interest given by religious or political enthusiasm to the ori- 
ginal settlements of the thirteen Colonies to the southward; 
it is one long record of petty frontier wars between France 
and England, often disgraced by savage cruelty and wanton devas- 
tation, interspersed with treaties of peace and restitutions so 
frequent that it is no easy matter to remember from chapter to 
chapter which territories are under our own control and which 
under the Bourbon flag. Nova Scotia, like the rest, has been con- 
quered, surrendered, and reeonquered, and it was not till the Treaty of 
Utrecht that it came finally and permanently into British possession. 
At that time a considerable part of the province, known as Acadia, 
was occupie® by French colonists, who received under the treaty 
the right to remaimin enjoyment of all the privileges of British 
subjects, or to depart within two years with alk their property. 
The great majority remained; but while they claimed the nghts, 
they not unnaturally failed to imbibe the spirit, of Englishmen. 
They evaded for along period the oath of allegiance; they gave 
assurances of their atiectionate loyalty to their former sovereign, 
and whenever there was danger of a French raid or invasion, their 
temper was a source of grave anxiety to the civil and military 
authorities responsible for the satety of the province. When at 
last they took the oath of allegiance, they did so with a reserva- 
tion (expressed, understood, or mental, there is much dispute 
which) that they should not be called on to serve against France ; 
that is to say, that, constituting half the population, they should 
not help to defend their own homes and property or those of their 
neighbours against invasion. ‘Phe iact that this kind of loyalty was 
tolerated for forty years is a suificient proof of the indulgent spirit 
of the Government. But it could not go on forever; and at last 
the option was enforced of allegiance or expulsion. The Acadians 
refused the alternative of active loyalty, and demanded per- 
mission to retire with their cattle and moveable property 
into the French provinces—that is, to reinforce the enemy. 
This was refused; and as they still declined to accept 
the obligation of loyal subjects to defend their country 
against invasion, and showed that their sympathies were 
altogether on the side of the enemy, they were in 1755 removed to 
distant British colonies, and their property confiscated. The mea- 
sure may haye been excessive in severity, but, as the removal of 
their cattle and other property was impossible, and as their per- 
sistent disloyalty hardly entitled them to compensation, itis ditli- 
eult to see what milder proceeding would have met the necessity 
of the case. It is obvious that those Acadians who meant to 
remain Freneh subjeets should have availed themselves of the 
treaty option, and retired within the two years; men who had. for 
forty years accepted British sovereignty could hardly claim ex- 
emption from the duty of British subjects. The absurd injustice of 
Mr. Lengtellow’s representation of the case is apparent in the mere 
fact that an alternative was offered, which Evangeline not only 
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j quence. But then the task of the novelist is not simply to re- 
j produce the strange combinations whieh happen in real life, but 
q to make them credible and intelligible to us. The contrast 
puzzles and interests us whew it really happens; but in a work of 
a art we should either see how it comes daa, or at least have it 
3 turned to the best possible account. 
Our own theory as to the love affair between Miss Langel 
and Mr. Viner is extremely simple. She was a very pretty 
and Ihe was an artist. She made on ligure 
P mm one of his paintings of an early Christian martyr, and 
\ a he assumed, reasoning in an artistic fashion, that she must 
. more or less indicated in the book; our complaint is that it | 
F is passed over rather too lightly. The peculiarity of the artistie 
temperament which gives rise to such delusions is an excellent 
{ subject for the novelist ; and we can imagine a treatment of the 
4 story in which we should be forced to sympathize with the un- 
i fortunate lover, distracted between the external charms of the lady | 
4 and his gathering doubts as to the real depth of her nature. As 
iF it is, we have the whole case so very plainly put before us that we 
q cannot help rather despising the man who is so easily imposed 
—_ We might almost fancy the story to have been written by 
Anstie, the virtuous heroine. She would naturally take the 
view commends itself the author. oe | 
in nothi ut a heartless , and would 
jj forget that, rival, she was attacking the 
4 lover who fell so ; @ victim to the rival’s arts. The 
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ignores, but implicitly denies, representing the entire measure as & 
surprise, ins of, as it was, the final step of a long negotiation 
in which the Acadians were warned from the first of the conse- 
uences of obstinacy. Such is the one really striking incident of 
Rows Scotian history. In the War of Independence the Northern 
colonies remained loyal to Great Britain—a fact of which Mr. 
Campbell offers no explanation; and the only important effect of 
the American Revolution on Nova Scotia was to introduce a large 
population of fugitive Loyalists, who gave her at once a t acces- 
sion of strength and importance, and whose settlement added a new 
and very important element to the character of her people. The next 
interesting occurrence in the story is the initiation of the attempt at 
a Confederation of the Maritime Colonies, out of which the Canadian 
Dominion finally arose. Mr. Campbell’s account of the vagaries 
of Mr. Howe and the Nova Scotian people on this subject is un- 
fortunately as obscure and perplexing as their own conduct—a 
serious drawback to the value of his work. The concluding 
chapters deal with the material resources of the colony; p 
ing to show that Nova Scotia has gold mines richer than those of 
Victoria, if properly worked, and coal-fields which might create 
another pak vat re: if Mr. Jevons’s expectation of the speedy ex- 
haustion of our English supply should be fulfilled. 

Mr. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy in the Administration 
of Mr. Lincoln*, has been moved to indignation by a funereal 
eulogy of Mr. Seward, in which Mr. Adams appears to have im- 

lied that the Secretary of State was controlling and 
Season spirit of Mr. Lincoln’s Government. The phrases quoted 
from Mr, Adams ar to us to convey an exaggerated idea 
of the powers of Mr. Seward. No doubt he was by far the ablest 
and most experienced member of the Government, while Mr. Lin- 
coln’s ignorance of everything necessary to the education of a 
statesman or the practical direction of a national policy was as 
complete as that of any other Western (or English) farmer. But 
Mr. Lincoln had a strong will, and was in a position to make it 
prevail; and he had taken care to protect himself against Mr. 
Seward’s ascendency by selecting other Ministers who were rivals 
or enemies to the Secretary of State. Among these was Mr. 
Welles, who delights in depreciating Mr. Seward, exposing 
his real or assumed errors, and, in particular, making it appa- 
vent that the two vital decisions of the Lincoln Government— 
the determination to go to war with the seceded States, which at 
once drove all the Border States into open hostility, and 
the Emancipation Edict, which gave the lie to every pledge 
and profession of the Government and of Congress—were Mr. 
Lincoln’s and his own. We can well believe it. It is not 
so easy to believe, nor is Mr. Welles so successful in showing, that 
Mr. Seward was as responsible as himself for the criminal folly of 
approving the piratical outrage on the Zent. As the author tries 
to extenuate his own recorded responsibility, we are the less in- 
clined to accept his authority when he affirms and endeavours to 
aggravate Mr. Seward’s. ur belief is that the latter saw the 
error from the first moment, prepared for its repudiation, and, but 
for the wilfulness of his chief and colleagues, would have repudiated 
it at once, aud thereby secured the good will and esteem of Great 
Britain. Myr. Welles publishes some other Cabinet secrets—among 
them, unconsciously, the fact that he was not in the secrets of the 
Government—and tries to establish, what remains as obscure as 
ever, that the promise not to attack Sumter, which was so scanda- 
lousiy violated, was made by Mr. Seward without authority, and 
was never ayowed to Mr. Lincoln. . It is clear that he knows no 
more about the matter than we do, and the inherent improbability 
of this suggestion, made years ago by Mr. Limcoln’s apologists, 
remains as great as ever. 

Mr. James Grant Wilson’s Shetches of Illustrious Soldiers + are 
lively and readable. Perhaps his judgment might have been more 
approved had he omitted General Scott, and even General 

erman; and certainly he would have shown ‘better sense and 
taste if he had not complained of Hnglish writers for not recog- 
nizing that General Lee “ fought on the wrong side.” Are Ameri- 
cans really ignorant that most Englishmen who knew, anything of 
American atiairs believed the South to be in the right? and have 
they forgotten that, until Mr. Lincoln forced a collision, most of 
themselves believed in the legality of secession? And a writer 
who makes a hero of Washington simply renders himself ridiculous 
when he talks in the style of a Nonjuror about “ rebellion.” 

The Life of General Bayard } is not very full of incident, or 
of the higher kind of personal interest. Though a general officer 
in the great volunteer army of the Union, the subject of this 
biography was not twenty-nine when he was killed at Fredericks- 
burg, and the latter part of his history is in the main a mere 
fraction of the history of the Virginian war. He was a man of 
remarkable ability and soldierly spirit, but not of exhaustive in- 
formation or profound thought, and the correspondence which fills 


* Lincoln and Seward: Remarks upon the Memorial Address of Charles 
Fruncis Adams on the late W. H. Seward, with Incidents and Comments il- 
lustrative of the Measures and Policy of the Administration of Abraham 
Lincoln, and Views as to the relative Positions of the late President and 
Secretary of State. By Gideon Welles, Ex-Secretary to the Navy. New 
York : Sheldon & Co. “London: Sampson Low & Co, 1874. 

+ Sketches of Illustrious Soldiers. By James Grant Wilson. With 4 
Steel Engravings and 21 Autographs. New York: Putnam’s Sons. 
Londen: Sampson Low & Co. 


t The Life-ef George Dashiell Bayard, late Captain U.S.A., and Briga- 


dier-Generul of Volunteers, killed in the Battle of # redericksburg, Decembe 
1862. By Samuel J. Bayard. New York: Temen Sons. pa: 
Sampson Low 


& Co. 1874. 


the greater part of this volume, and supplies materia] for the rest, 
is, as might be e ed from the age of the writer, commonplace 
and dependent for interest entirely upon the subject-matter. Its 
attraction for English readers is derived entirely from the light it 
throws on the life in which Bayard participated, first as a cadet at 
West Point, and afterwards as a subaltern in a United States 
Tegiment engaged in the harassing and us frontier service 
which till 1861 was the sole employment of a military nature to 
which the candidate for military honours could ordinarily look 
forward. That the training at the Military © ‘Was severe, 
full of practical hardship, of vexatious restraints, and of excessive 
work, is the impression left on our mind by nearly every one of 
the many American military bi ies we have read; and the 
impression is confirmed by Bayard’! ters, though his high spirit, 
youthful vivacity, and physical vigour enabled him to main- 
tain a thoroughly cheerful tone throughout, and never to show 
the slightest idea of flinching from his origimal resolution to go 
through the course. It is evident that many students became dis- 
gusted or disheartened, and abandoned the career which demanded 
so unpleasant an apprenticeship; and Bayard himself seems to 
have contemplated a speedy retirement from the army, and 
to have persisted rather from a manly resolution not to 
abandon from mere weariness a position obtained by strenuous 
exertions than from any real hope in the future of a life which 

in so unpromising a fashion. Circumstances determined ‘his 
course ; the actual career of a soldier and the adventurous life of 
a frontier post were better than West Point, and had not lost all 
their charms when the War of Secession gave employment of a 
very diflerent kind,and opportunities of high promotion, to the few 
trained officers of the Northern States. Bayard soon rose to high 
command in the army of the Potomac. But for his early death he 
might have rivalled the fame of Sheridan, and escaped the 
stains that darken it; but he was one of the victims of the insane 
attempt to carry by main force the strongly fortified Times of the 
Southerners at Fredericksburg ; and imstead of ‘world-wide repu- 
tation, he achieved no more than an honourable place among the 
minor heroes of the Federal army, whose names are remembered 
only by their own country, and even there will hardly outlive the 
military generation that served with and under them. 

A new biography of Theodore Parker* of moderate bulk (speaking 
by comparison), and claiming to be authorized by his friends and 
family, is sure of readers; not the jess that it 1s vather a record 
of the progress of Parker’s mind and the growth of his ideas than 
of the outward incidents of a life whose ideas, after all, were its 
chief events and its sole memorials. It is not a work to be lightly 
skimmed, for only a close and careful scrutiny will enable even a 
reader familiar with his style and his school to co hend the 
often mystical notions of the great Transcendentalist. its story, so 
far as it has one, is that of the progress of a profound, subtle, and 
sceptical spirit from what may be called orthodox Unitarianism to 
views in which it is often diffigult to recognize a clear hold of even 
the simplest principles of natural religion ; its only external incidenis 
are the consequences of such a progress on Parker's relations with 
the Church and with society. We need hardly say that the bio- 
grapher’s sympathies are all on one side; were he a candid and 
impartial judge, he would hardly have been selected to write this 
volume, or would hardly have assumed the task. 

We have to notice several works of more or less interest and 
importance upon the subject of education. First, there is the 
Third Annual Report of the Federal Commissioner of Education + 
—an officer whose duties to be limited to the collection, 
digestion, and submission to the Mini of the Interior of all 
Informetion that may throw light on the condition of public 
instruction, and the educational status of the le. We cannot 
say that the latter duty seems, in the present volume, to be quite 
fairly fulfilied. It may be that, to American readers, the figures by 
themselves convey a correcter view of the case than they do at first 
sight to Europeans; for they are so ordered as to sapgest tomindsac- 
customed to Nnglish statistics an idea which would be wholly unfair 
to the people of the Union. For example, it appears that of inhabi- 
tants above ten years of age, the Union counts 28 millions, of wham 
54 millions are illiterate. This is a large proportion, apparently. 
But we have to remember that of these 28 millions dhout one- 
fourth are of foreign parentage, and more than one-fifth of foreign 
birth, all of whom belong to the less educated classes of their 
respective countries; while some 2} to 3 millions are negroes, 
lately debarred from education altogether. Deducting the illite- 
rate portion of these, we shall probably find that very few 
of those who have been brought up in the United States, 
and within reach of their school system, are unable to read 
or write. So again we are led to caiculate—for the figures are 
imperfect—that the average attendance at school is about one in 
three of the ‘children of school age.” But, putting aside the 
fact that a large number of rural scholars attend only in the winter, 
because we are not clear how the “ ave: ” is reckoned, we find 
that the “children” in question include in a few cases all from 
five to fifteen or sixteen, in many more all from six to eighteen or 
twenty-one years of age. Now we can well understand that a 
large majority of the lads from fifteen to twenty-one, and of the 
girls above sixteen at any rate, are employed at home or abroad, 
and cannot be spared to attend school. In many instances the 


* Theodore Parker: a Biography. By Octavius Brooks Frothingham. 
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schooling will begin after six, or end before fifteen; so that 
one in three of the “children of school age” may represent the 
attendance of nearly every child in the Union for a period of four 
or five years. A total yearly expenditure of some twelve or thirteen 
millions sterling on education among a total population of about 
the same number within the “ school age” above mentioned, or 3/. 
a year on each child in average attendance, does not seem to us 
unsatisfactory, especially in a country where attendance at what 
we should call “ public elementary schools” is so general, and 
whose educational endowments do not exceed 600,000/. a year. 

Next comes Dr. Northrop’s indignant treatise against education 
abroad *, the chief pct 2 of which is a collection of news- 

per articles and letters from heads of schools and colleges in the 
Bectes, testifying against the habit of sending young Americans to 
Europe (chiefly Germany) for education. e witnesses do not 
seem able to deny the greater thoroughness and excellence of 
foreign instruction ; but they complain that Americans educated 
abroad do not feel the true American pride in their country (?.e. 
are not given to “ a 2 are not hearty Republicans 
and haters of Monarchy (knowing a little more of the state of 
the case than their home-taught brethren), are indifferent to 
American politics, and, finally, do not make efficient teachers in 
American schools, because they cannot ete among American 
boys. We can quite believe in all Dr. Northrop’s evidence without 
accepting his conclusion that a home education is best for the sons 
and daughters of cultivated American families. 


Hampton and its Students + contains the records of the first, and 
perhaps the best, school established in Virginia, during and since 
the war, for negroes. The writers are of course r advocates 
of emancipation and negro equality. But they testify unawares 
to the fact—to which evidence is borne in every quarter—that the 
negroes who can be taught, managed, civilized, and induced to 
work well and steadily are those who were born and brought u 
in slavery, and that after a generation or two of freedom the b 
man is far below the level of the newly-emancipated slave. 


Sex and Education} is a collection of the protests, mostly 
angry, of a number of the strong-minded sisterhood against the 
work of Dr. Clarke on the education of girls, which we lately 
noticed. Only one or two of the essays are of any value, and these 
generally concede all that Dr. Clarke asserts—namely, that girls 
ought not to be educated with or as boys—but insist, with much 
truth, that there are influences worse than those of hard school- 
work; that premature dissipation, novels, reveries, and unwhole- 
some dress, turning a girl’s mind in the wrong direction and in- 
juring her physical health, are quite as mischievous as severe 
— and that steady mental occupation is the best possible 
antidote to the tendency of American life to force young girls into 
premature womanhood. Perfectly true; but “ who deniges of 
it?” Certainly not Dr. Clarke. 


The last of this class of books on our list, the Record of Mr. 
Alcott’s School §, gives a detailed account of the processes by 
which, a generation ago, a teacher far in advance of his time 
sought not so much to impart information as to develop the in- 
telligence and quicken the perceptions of children under his 

Withcut —o_s with everything therein suggested, we 
cannot but think that — and every teacher of young 
children might profit by reading it. 

What is Darwinism ? || is the title of a brief treatise in which 
the writer strives to fix the doctrine against which he protests 
in a definite shape, as it is held by a large school of scientific 
men, if not certainly by Mr. Darwin and certainly not by Mr. 
Wallace ; in the sense, namely, of a denial of creative intelligence 
and control in the process of development. This, he es, and 
not the method of creative action, is the vital issue. He quotes 
Professor Owen as upholding the doctrine of creation by birth, as 
against that of fixity of species, while repudiating in the strongest 
terms the materialist theory of spontaneous, undirected development 
by accidental variation and natural selection. Parts of the argu- 
ment are clearly and strongly put, but if Mr. Hodge had refrained 
from bringing into the controversy an authority altogether disre- 
garded by his antagonists, he would have shown more discretion, 
and have kept, after all, more effectively to the real point. 


Autology J professes to be a system of mental science, or meta- 


* Education Abroad, and other Papers. By Birdsey Grant Northrop, 
LL.D., Secretary of Connecticut Board of Education. New York and 
Chicago: Barnes & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1873. 
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of Man, the Godhood of God, and the Divine Authorship of 


physics, based on the investigation not of the mind's relation to 
external things, but of its retrospective action. So, at least, we 
understand the writer, though we may have totally misconceived 
him. If a reader is curious to investigate a new system of meta- 
physics, an opportunity is here afforded him ; but what the system 
is we cannot explain, and we doubt if any one, except the author, 
could tell us what it means; or if any one whatever could reduce 
it to clear and intelligible statements. 


John Andross* is a somewhat sensational story of American life, 
and of not quite the best part of it. 


Field Ornithologyt is a manual for the practical direction of a 
naturalist who wishes to make a collection of American birds. 


The Illustrated Guide Book t to the United States and Canada 
not only performs the ordinary functions of a traveller’s guide, but 
contains a quantity of information respecting the climate, resources, 
attractions, and drawbacks of each region, the rates of wages and 
the cost of living, and so forth, which may be of the highest value 
to the intending settler. : 


Down the River§ is a satire on the practice of duelling, unhappily 
directed less against its savage American aspect than against the 
formal restraints enforced by the European code; it is clever, but 
too far spun out. 

Mr. Calvert’s Maid of Orleans || is a tragedy in mingled verse 
and prose, after the Shakspearian model—an imitation throughout, 
and not alwaysa successful one. Mr. Alger’s Poetry of the Orient { 
is a collection of translations from Indian, Persian, and Arabic 
poetry, prefaced by a not uninteresting essay on the characteristics 
of Eastern verse. 


* John Andross. By Rebecca Harding Davis, Author of “Life in the 
Iron Mills,” “ Dallas Galbraith,” “ Waiting for the Verdict,’ &c. Illus- 
pao New York: Orange Judd, Company. London: Sampson Low 


+ Field Ornithology, comprising a Manual of Instruction for Procuring, 
Preparing, and Preserving Birds, and a List of North American Birds. 
By Dr. Elliott Cones, U.S.A. Salem: Naturalists’ Agency. Boston: Estes 
& Lauriat. New York: Dodd & Mead. London: ‘Triibner & Co. 1874. 
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